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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SecuRITY ACT 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p. m., in the 
Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston and Roman L. Hruska. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; and Benjamin Man- 
del, director of research. 

Senator Jounsron. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel may call the first witness. 

Mr. Sourwine. Jerome Caplin. 

Senator Jounston. Will you hold your right hand up to be sworn. 

Do you swear that the evidence that you will give before this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Capuin. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JEROME CAPLIN, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD T. 
CHEYFITZ, COUNSEL 


Mr. Sourwtne. Would you give the reporter your full name, please. 

Mr. Captin. Jerome Benton Caplin. 

Mr. Sourwine. C-a-p-l-i-n ? 

Mr. Capuiy. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your present home address ? 

Mr. Capiin. 333 East 53d Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your business address ? 

Mr. Caruin. 17 East 45th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And what is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Capiin. Advertising and publicity and merchandising. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you identify your counsel, please ? 

Mr. Cueyrirz. Sir, the counsel is Edward T. Cheyfitz, member of 
the District bar. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your Washington address, Mr. Cheyfitz ? 

Mr. Cueyritz. The Hill Building. 

Mr. Counsel, may I ask that during the testimony pictures be dis- 
continued. Let them take 1 or 2 more and then the witness not be 
photographed. 
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Senator Jounston. Your wishes will be granted on that. 

Mr. Cueyrirz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where are you employed, Mr. Caplin ? 

Mr. Caruin. The address is 17 East 45th Street. 

Mr. Sourwine. No, I mean, what is the organization which employs 
you. 

Mr. Capiin. Capp Enterprises, Inc. 

Mr. SourwIne. at position do you hold in that organization ¢ 

Mr. Caruin. I am the merchandise licensor. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Caplin, I want to say for the record that the 
committee is grateful to you for coming here, and for the attitude 
which you have shown in executive session, and which you have made 
it clear that you will show here. Persons who have knowledge of the 
Communist conspiracy, even though gained as members of the Com- 
munist Party, who will now come forward, having severed their con- 
nections with the party and furnish fully all the information they 
have, are doing a service for their country. They are doing all that 
they can to atone for whatever they may have on their conscience. I 
think you are to be commended. I am sure the committee joins in 
feeling this way about the matter. 

Mr. Caruin. Thank you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Caplin, you have been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us when you joined the party and 
where ? 

Mr. Captin. I joined the party officially in New York around 
1938-39. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Now, tell us the circumstances of your joining the 
party. 

Mr. Carurn. I had come to New York after having spent some time 
in the university of Worcester, Mass., and having been asked by a 
friend that I went to high school with to attend a college in Mena, 
Ark., called Commonwealth College. I got down there and spent the 
summer there, at which time there were sessions on labor, communism, 
and other things. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, that was in what year ? 

Mr. Capiin. Sir, as I recall it, 1932. 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were at Commonwealth College, did you 
come to know that this was a Communist-dominated or Communist- 
controlled organization ? 

Mr. Capuin. Not exactly, sir, I didn’t know whether it was a So- 
cialist college or a Communist college, because it was never quite made 
clear. But communism was taught. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, how long did you attend Commonwealth 
College ? 

Mr. Carpttn. I think it was for the summer session there. It was a 
combination of, you worked in the field, and then you studied, sort 
of paid for your tuition by working. 

Mr. Sourwine. And where did you go from there ? 

Mr. Carin. I went to New York City. 

9 SourwineE. Now, had you soined the Communist Party at that 
time 
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Mr. Capuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have connections or associations with the 
Communist Party at that time? 

Mr. Captin. In the college there were students that were Commu- 
nists. They talked to us. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you attend any Communist meetings while you 
were at Commonwealth College? 

Mr. Capuin. At the college, yes, there was a meeting—I can’t re- 
call it clearly, except that it was a report on some kind of a meeting 
held some place, and it was fairly-incomprehensible to me. I didn’t 
understand the language or what was said. 

Mr. Sourwine. What persons, if you can-recall, did you know at 
Commonwealth College who were Communists ? 

Mr. Cartin. Gene Morris. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Is that a man or a woman? 

Mr. Cariin. A man, Eugene Morris. 

Mr. SourwineE. What was his position with the party, if you know? 

Mr. Captin. At that point I doubt if he had a position. He said 
he was a Communist, and he had volunteered to call a number of us 
together, and he said, “This is what the Communists believe in,” and 
read some kind of a report. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are there any others whom you knew at Common- 
wealth College whom you knew to be Communists ? 

Mr. Capuin. I don’t recall the teachers’ names, but I think that 
some of them or several of them were Communists, and several of 
them were not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have said you would make an effort to recall 
those names? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And as you do you will make them available to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Cartin. I certainly will. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, after you went to New York, were you there 
associated with Communists? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, tell us about that. Over what period of time 
before you joined the party ? 

ae Captin. It was a long period of time. Here is how it hap- 
pened. 

I got a job in a drugstore, and my friend, Howard Boldt, who had 
written to me about the college, was living in New York. After 
several months there he introduced me to his friends and introduced 
them to me. He stated flatly that they were Communists and worked 
for the Communist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he say that he was a Communist? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. This is the man who invited you to Commonwealth 
College? 

Mr. Capuin. Right, sir. I went to high school with him in Bridge- 
port, Conn. : 

Mr. Sourwine. And then you went to New York with him? 

Mr. Captin. No; I came back from Mena, Ark., and met him in 
New York. I hadn’t seen him for 4 or 5 years, but he had written 
to me. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And he introduced you into Communist meetings 
in New York? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you attended such meetings ? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was before you joined the party ? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwirne. And when did you join the party ? 

Mr. Captin. As I told you before, I attended many meetings, and 
I went to the workers’ school before I officially joined the party. I 
didn’t sign a card that said, “I am a Communist” until immediately 
before I went to New Orleans. But, for all practical purposes, I 
did everything the Communists did during that period. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you consider yourself under Communist dis- 
— at the time? 

r. Caprin. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did not consider yourself under Communist 
discipline until you formally joined the party ? 

Mr. Capirn. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And when was that? 

Mr. Capiin. It was before I went to New Orleans, and it must 
have been about September—I am thinking of my marriage—it was 
before Halloween 1938. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Were you asked or invited or told to join the party 
at that time? 

Mr. Capuin. I was asked, and it was made quite clear to me that, 
for all purposes, I was regarded as a Communist; there was an as- 
signment that they wanted to give me. I should cut out the nonsense 
and be one. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And so you accepted Communist discipline and 
joined the party ? 

Mr. Capuiin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, who asked you at that time to join the party? 

Mr. Carptin. Hank Forbes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Henry Forbes, F-o-r-b-e-s? 

Mr. Capurtn. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was his position in the party ? 

Mr. Capiin. Wait a minute—Hank Forbes and Sam Weissman, one 
or the other, and perhaps both. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was Hank Forbes’ position at the time in 
the party ? 

Mr. Carirn. At that time he was a section organizer. 

Mr. Sourwine. And what was Sam Weissman’s position ? 

Mr. Capttn. In the Communist Party, I don’t know if he held a 
position, but he was head of the unemployed councils. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know anything about his activity in re- 
cruiting people into the party besides the fact that he assisted in 
recruiting you? 

Mr. Capttn. I would imagine that he was a very active fellow, 
because he was after me for a long time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what was the assignment which the party 
gave you and for which you joined the party ? 
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Mr. Caruin. District organizer of New Orleans, or perhaps the 
State of Louisiana. I never got much beyond New Orleans, and I 
only went to Baton Rouge once. 

Mr. Sourwine. You became secretary of the Communist Party of 
Louisiana, didn’t you? 

Mr. Capuin. Secretary; district organizer or secretary, I think the 
names are the same. 

Mr. Sourwine. The district organizer would have been the position 
which you held within the Communist hierarchy, and the secretary- 
ship would have been the formal designation in the Louisiana party; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Cartuin. All right, sir; they called me the D.O. That, I re- 
member. And what that meant was that I was the fellow that they 
were to report to there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what arrangements were made to put you 
in charge in Louisiana; what were you told to do and what did you, 
in fact, do? 

Mr. Caruin. They told me to get to New Orleans, and I would find 
on Chartres Street a bookstore called the Chartres Bookstore. There 
I would find a man named Brinkler or Horace Brinkler, or some- 
thing, and I was to tell him that I had come to replace him, and he 
would introduce me to my responsibilities and duties, and then he 
would leave me in charge. 

I came there, and I spent 20 minutes with him, and he left. He 
said, “Here is the bookstore. Here are the books. Here is a list of 
names. I can’t tell you any more. Iam sick and tired. I have got 
to get out of here.” And he left, and I have never seen him again. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know what became of him ? 

Mr. Captrn. I heard, sir that he went to Terre Haute, Ind., but I 
never seen him or heard of him. 

Mr. SourwiNe. How many names were on the list of names of 
Louisiana Communists that he turned over to you ? 

Mr. Captin. I believe, sir, there were about 70 names. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember relative numbers in New Orleans 
or elsewhere in Louisiana ? 

Mr. Caruin. Yes, sir. I can tell you this, that I don’t think I ever 
met more than 13 or 14 members of the Communist Party in Louisi- 
ana. They just weren’t there. The names either were unknown or 
different names, but I never met them. I did meet 13 or 14 of them 
in the course of my time there, and others who came in. But mostly 
my contact was with people who came in off the ships. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, as far as the list is concerned, were a ma- 
jority of the names on that list New Orleans people, or were they 
scattered all over the State ? 

Mr. Capuin. They were scattered, sir, and they included what I 
describe as travelers; there was a section called travelers, which 
meant seamen or longshoremen or shipbuilders, fellows in the ship- 
building industry. They were called travelers. 

Mr. Sourwine. Traveling members of the party who were asso- 
ciated with your organization in Louisiana? 

Mr. Capttn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Now, you are telling us that the affairs of the Com- 
munist Party in Louisiana were turned over to you in a 20-minute 
conference with your predecessor ? 

Mr. Cariin. That is exactly what happened. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you take with you to Louisiana any credentials 
to prove who you were! 

Mr. Captin. I am trying my very best to recall—I don’t think—I 
don’t think I ever had a Tetter of introduction or anything saying, 
“Here is this man who is to take over”; no, sir; I didn’t carry any- 
thing, and I didn’t have any introduction papers. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your predecessor was expecting you, however ? 

Mr. Cariin. Yes, sir; he was expecting me. ie knew I was to 
arrive. Hesaid I was 2 days late. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know how he was notified to expect you ? 

Mr. Capuin. Gosh, sir, I don’t know, except someone may have 

receded me who knew him and knew of my coming, or it could have 
een by telephone, but he expected me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, tell us, as far as you can remember at the 

resent time, who were the members of the Communist organization 
in Louisiana with whom you did come in contact while you were there # 

Mr. Caprin. A man named Walter Johnson. 

Mr. Sourwine. What kind of work was he engaged in? 

Mr. Cartin. Work among the Negroes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he a Negro? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir; he was. Cecil Hart, whether it is spelled 
H-a-r-t or—Cecil Hart, who became a seaman—when I got there I 
don’t think he was a seaman, but he did become a seaman. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was he a white man ? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir; he was. Ernie, a longshoreman or shipyard 
worker, who used to come in at certain times, and established himself 
asa Communist. I don’t know his last name, but I know him. 

A Portuguese man—and again the name escapes me, but he was an 
NMU man, a maritime union man. 

A girl, Cecil Hart’s sister. 

And another one, an elderly gentleman, Modigliani—I don’t know 
if it is the same name as the prince, but it sounded like Modigliani 
or Mogliani. 

And then seamen would come in. But those were the people that 
I saw most of in the book store. 

Mr. Sourwine. You speak of the seamen who would come in. They 
were mainly those travelers that you spoke of ? 

Mr. Carpuiin. Correct, sir. They would come in and ask me if I was 
the D. O., and I would say, “Yes.” 

And they would say, “Well, what has happened?” And if they 
hadn’t been around for a long time, I could give them a batch of the 
Daily Workers and say, “If there is anything I can do to explain 
that, this is what happened.” And I would give them some books. 

And they would say, “What is going on in the union? Did you 
see Blackie ?”—or this one or that one. 

And I would say, “I will let you know where you can find them 
and you can get together with them.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there a person named Blackie? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes; there was. 
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Mr. Sourwine. He was a traveler? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you describe him ? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir; he was slight, dark—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Was hea white man? 

Mr. Carin. Yes, sir; his name is Blackie Myers. 

Mr. Sourwine. M-e-y-e-r-s? 

Mr. Cartin. I don’t know if it is M-e-y or M-y. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was he the seaman’s commissar for that area ? 

Mr. Capiin. He was the seaman—the fellow that gave the instruc- 
tion, yes, he was. 

r. Sourwine. Now, you acted as a go-between between Blackie 
and other travelers ? 

Mr. Captin. Right, sir. He didn’t take me too much into confi- 
dence, but he asked me to get some people together, he wanted to talk 
to them. 

Mr. Sourwine. You would arrange meetings? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And pass the word ? 

Mr. Carurn. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you also had the function of explaining the 
line to travelers as they came through. 

Mr. Carin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long were you active in the Communist Party 
in Louisiana? 

Mr. Captin. About 14, 15, or 16 months, sir. 

Mr, Sourwine. And where did you go from there? 

Mr. Capuin. I went back to New York, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you go to New York for a particular purpose? 

Mr. Cartin. My precise purpose was to-say that I was awfully 
tired, that I was kind of disenchanted, that I had had enough, and 
also to take care of my wife, who was very, very sick, and very tired, 
and in a state of perpetual collapse. It was not a good way to live. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You had married her very shortly after you joined 
the party, and your honeymoon, so to speak, was spent in New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Captin. That was it, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you went to New York in May of 1940 as a 
delegate to the 11th convention of the Communist Party ? 

r. Caprin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were at that time State secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Louisiana? 

Mr. Cartrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were using the name of Jerry Benton? 

Mr. Captrn. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Jerome Benton? 

Mr, Cartin. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you while in New York make arrangements to 
leave your post in New Orleans? 

Mr. Captin. I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Cartin. I talked to Roy Hudson. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was Roy Hudson ? 
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Mr. Capiin. Well, the title that you gave to Blackie Myers, he was 
superior to Blackie. 

r. Sourwine. In the seaman’s organization ? 

Mr. Carin. In the Communist Party. 

And I said, “Roy, I have jus ust had enough. I am tired. It has 
been just too much, ‘and this business is not my cup of tea anyway. 
And my wife is in a state of perpetual collapse with nervousness, and 
that isit. I don’t want any more of it.” 

And then he proposed that I go to school. 

Mr. Sourwine. In New York? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did you do that? 

Mr. Captin. I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you know who was sent to Louisiana to replace 

ou? 
r Mr. Cartin. I don’t know, but I know that there were a group of 
pe _ that were there that took over. 

Sourwine. Do you know who took over ? 

Mr. Capuiin. I remember the name Bill Levinson. 

Mr. Sourwine. Bill who? 

Mr. Cariin. Levinson. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you turn things over to him or had you left 
matters in his hands when you went to ‘New York ? 

Mr. Caritry. When I went to New York I had left everything in 
a state of—well, nothing, because there wasn’t really very much = 
except a bookstore and some people had come in. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, the records of the party must have been in 
a particular place. 

r. Caprin. If you could call it records; yes, sir. You must re- 
anne that I didn’t have records as such. I had a bookstore, and 
the original list of names that I could never quite corroborate. 

Mr. Sourwine. That list was never altered while you were there? 
There were no additions or deletions ? 

Mr. Cartrn. Sir, I scratched out about 45 or 50, because I couldn’t 
find them. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you add any names? 

Mr. Cartrn. I believe, sir, that about 5 or 6 people joined the Com- 
—, Party while I was there, 

Mr. Sourwine. Then you had an amended list at the time you left. 
Where was that kept? 

Mr. Cartrn. Sir, I did not have what you call an amended list. I 
knew that five other people joined, because I saw their application 
cards, and I may have signed them. But I didn’t keep any records. 
You just didn’t keep records. 

Mr. Sourwine. Nov, tell us about the school that you went to in 
New York? 

Mr. Captin. There were anywhere from 7 to 12 or 13 people that 
went to the school, students. Usually 5 met or 6 met during the 
course of aday. And they met at homes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were these meetings held ? 

Mr. Carin. One at 445 Grand Street, and the other at 779 River- 
side Drive. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you have anything to do with arranging to 
provide the quarters ? 
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Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir, I did, sir. One was the home of my mother, 
and one was the home of my wife’s mother. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did those two ladies, or either of them, know the 
purpose for which the premises were being used ? 

Mr. Cariin. No, sir; they would have collapsed. 

Mr. Sourwine. They just made the premises available to you? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, who taught at these schools? 

Mr. Captin. The main teacher was a gentlemen, Pop Mindel, who 
taught us mostly everything. And then there were visiting lecturers. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who were some of the visiting lecturers ? 

Mr. Capiin. Henry Winston. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was he? 

Mr. Caritin. Henry Winston was a Negro Communist leader who 
generally spoke about Negro problems in America. 

Mr. Sourwine. And who else; do you recall ? 

Mr. Capuin. And there was one visit where Jack Stachel came and 
spoke for about an hour about trade unions. ° 

Mr. Sourwine. Whoelse? 

Mr. Carin. Those are all that I can remember, except on the last 
day of the school one of the leaders came, it was either Mr. Foster or 
Mr. Browder. 

Mr. Sourwine. This must have been a fairly important school to get 
teachers like Winston, Browder, and Stachel. 

Who were the students in this school besides yourself ? 

Mr. Capuin. There were, as I recall them, a fellow named Ralph, 
whose last name I don’t know; a fellow named Johnny Lowder, or 
Lawler; a girl named Alice; myself—I don’t know the rest of them, sir, 
but they were there. 

May I say, I didn’t know their last names, we knew one another by 
first names. That wasasort of a rule. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you willing at a later date to go over this list of 
names with the committee and see if we can refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir; I have told you that I would like to. 

Mr. Sourwine. How long was it that this school continued ? 

Mr. Capuiin. About 12 to 14 weeks, something like a 3-month period. 

Mr. Sourwine. And then what happened? Did you go somewhere 
else ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it on another assignment for the party ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us what that assignment was and how it came 
about. 

Mr. Capuin. Hank Forbes told me that he wanted me, as a personal 
favor, to help him out in western Pennsylvania. 

Now, I recall why. Apparently everybody in the Communist Party 
evidently at that time had been either arrested—everybody had been 
sort of arrested, and on trial there 

Mr. Sourwine. This was toward the end of 1940? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. The party was short of manpower? 

Mr. Captin. He said he needed me, would I come. And, Jeez, I have 
had all I wanted up to here. And he said, “Look, we have been through 
a lot together, this is a big thing for me. Come as my right-hand guy.” 
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So I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. You then went to the Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Carptrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, where were you assigned and what were your 
duties? 

Mr. Capiin. At first I worked directly with Hank, who taught 
me, who showed me all the places. And then he assigned me to 
2 areas, 1 in McKeesport, where I lived, and the other in Turtle Creek, 
or Turtle Bay, or Turtle something. 

Mr. Sourwine. Turtle Creek, Pa. ? 

Mr. Carin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is in the McKeesport area ? 

Mr. Captin. No, sir; that is not right. It was across the way where 
the factory, the Westinghouse Electric factory is. 

Mr. Sourwine. It is an industrial area ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have a job outside the party ¢ 

Mr. Capirn. During that time, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Capurn. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what were your duties for the party, what did 
you do? 

; Mr. Captin. I would hand out leaflets in front of factories at 5 or 
6 in the morning and 4 or 5 in the afternoon; get the Daily and 
Sunday Workers and deliver them and get them into the hands of 
people; meet with the fellows in the union and try to find out what. 
their problems were and see if I could help them. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were still using the name Jerome Benton ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Jerry Benton ? 

Mr. Capurin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. Were you using the union as a springboard to 
get into the labor meetings ? 

Mr. Cartrn. Sir, I did meet with union members, and we did talk 
about what would happen at the next union meeting, and what pro- 
posals they should be for and what proposals they might be against. 
And we did talk about things that happened in the union. I never 
personally went to a union meeting, nor did I ever personally have 
any contact with members who were not Communists in the union, 
but we would meet together and talk about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. You would meet with Communist members of the 
union ? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us, as far as you can remember, who were some 
of those Communists you met with ? 

Mr. Carin. I do hope you believe me when I tell you this. I have 
been racking my brain, I remember two names, and they are Andy 
and Tony. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wasthat Andy, Andrew Novak? 

Mr. Carpuin. Novak is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. He was from Bryn Mawr? 

Mr. Caruin. He was from outside of McKeesport, and he was a 
craneman. 
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Mr. Sourwine. A craneman ? 

Mr. Captin. I used to admire him because he handled the crane. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you don’t remember the last name of Tony? 

Mr. Capuin. It isa Polish name. 

i Mr. Gpawins. During this period did you know Matthew Cvetic, 

-v-e-t-i-c! 

Mr. Captrn. I don’t recall the name, sir; I may have, because it is a 
familiar name to me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Cvetic has testified that you taught him at one 
of the first party schools that he went to. Did you ever teach in a 
party school? 

Mr. Captin. I delivered a series of reports on—I am trying to recall 
what it was, sir—it was either a series of articles in the Daily Worker 
or it was John Strachey’s book, or something. I think three reports, 
at a school in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was that school conducted ? 

Mr. Capiin. It was on a hill, and I remember it housed fraternal 
organizations, on a hill; it was the home of fraternal organizations, 
because I would see signs out. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was the head of that school; do you know ? 

Mr. Cartin. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know any of the officials of that school? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir; I knew the officials of the Communist Party, 
but not of the school. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, through whom was it arranged that you were 
to go there to teach ? 

Mr. Captin. Hank Forbes told me to go down, and I would have 
three Friday nights, and deliver reports on these articles in the Daily 
Worker. There would be a group—I don’t think it was a school. It 
was a seminar or forum of some kind. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was just another Communist assignment to you, 
just another party job? 

Mr. Capirn. Yes; go down there and give them a report on the Daily 
Worker editorials, which I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Refer ring for a moment again to the name of Tony 
which you spoke of, could that have been Tony Kramark ? 

Mr. Caruin. I don’t think so, sir. It was Kubichek, or Kubcheck, 
or Duchek. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, during the period that you were there in the 
McKeesport area, did you have anything to do with organizing Com- 
munist activities? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. What do you mean, a meeting? 

Mr. Sourwine. Meetings or demonstrations. 

Mr. Capurn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Cariin. Well, we would get leaflets out and we would say, “Roy 
Hudson or Elizabeth Gurley ‘Flynn, or somebody, is coming into 
town.” They would tell us in Pittsburgh who was coming to town 
and we would distribute leaflets, and everybody was told, “Get some- 
body to come to the meeting.” 

And they would hold a meeting in one of the halls there. Usually 


the meetings were—somebody from New York came down and said 
what was happening. 
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Mr. Sourwine. For instance, to use an example which the committee 
happens to know about, did you send out a letter signed under the name 
of Jerome Benton as secretary of the Communist Party of McKeesport 
inviting union members to attend a meeting to hear William Z. Foster 
at Croatian Hall in McKeesport ? 

Mr. Captin. I could have very well. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know James Dolsen ? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew him as a leading Communist ? 

Mr. Cartin. I knew him as the fellow who handled all the Daily 
Worker assignments. 

Mr. Sourwine. He was connected with the Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Capuitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that he got into trouble with the law 
in 1942, in February ? 

Mr. Caruin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you deposit $1,000 as bond for Dolsen with the 
United States commissioner in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Cariin. I am going to see what I can recall on this. I knew he 
was arrested. There is something—since that hour that I have had 
to think, there is some vague recollection I have of going to a lawyer’s 
office. Now, I never had a thousand dollars. Hank brought me up to 
a lawyer’s office near one of the hotels. I never had a thousand dollars, 
nobody ever gave me a thousand dollars. But there is something that 
I remember—I don’t think I ever went to a court, I didn’t touch any 
money, but there is some vague recollection of going up with Hank, 
to lawyers on the Dolsen case. And that is honestly all 1 remember. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you recall who the lawyers were ? 

Mr. Cartrin. No, sir, I don’t. I have been trying to. I know where 
the building was, opposite the William Pitt Hotel. 

Senator Jounston. Did you have any property at that time which 
you could use to sign the bonds? 

Mr. Caputn. No, sir. I did not have any property, or the money, 
and I can’t ever recall anybody giving me money or a check or 
anything. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know a man named Schlesinger ? 

Mr. Captain. I didn’t know him, but that is a lawyer’s name. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that the lawyer into whose office you went ? 

Mr. Capuin. It could have been, sir, or a woman. I recall Schle- 
singer as a woman. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You recall Schlesinger as a woman lawyer ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are saying that you did not have money, but 
that you could have taken a bond and transported it to the 
commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Capuin. I don’t know much about bonds. I don’t recall this 
incident, except you have awakened something. I went with Hank to 
a couple of lawyers. I remember one who was on the Dolsen case. 
I don’t remember ever signing anything. I never had any money to 
give. I didn’t have any property. And it is blank from that point 
on, if I did something or if I didn’t. But I could have, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you have a hand in arranging a Freedom 
for Earl Browder meeting at McKeesport in May of 1942? 
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Mr. Captin. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Let me refresh your recollection. 

Did you go to see the mayor of McKeesport to ask for permission to 
be given by the city council to hold a Freedom for Earl Browder 
meeting ? 

Mr. Captin. I recall something—I tried to get a hall, and I think 
you had to have a permit—now I don’t think I ever went there to a 
mayor’s office, I don’t know, sir. But I tell you, it is quite possible. 
I honestly don’t recall. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you spoke of Tony Novak? 

Mr. Cariin. Tony Novak ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Novak. 

Mr. Capiin. Yes. 

Mr. SourwinE. Is that the same as Andrew Novak ? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir; it is Andy Novak. No; there is a Tony some- 
body else. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tony is not Novak? 

Mr. Capiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Andrew Novak was associated with you in arranging 
the Freedom for Earl Browder meeting ? 

Mr. Capirn. Or he may have arranged it, or I may have arranged 
it with him, I don’t know, I don’t recall it, but he lived in that neighbor- 
hood. Heknew his way around. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was Andrew Novak? Was he a member of the 
party? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what branch? Do you know what his functions 
were? 

Mr. Capuiin. I don’t know if he had a function. I think he was 
a member of the party that just did what he was supposed to do, or 
what he wanted to do or what someone told him to do. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did your wife go to the Pittsburgh area with you? 

Mr. Carpiin. Yes; she did. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was her maiden name? 

Mr. Capiin. Ruth Catherine Portnow—P-o-r-t-n-o-w. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was she also a member of the party ? 

Mr. Capiin. Through me, sir, she was associated. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did she leave the party when you did ? 

Mr. Capuin. I think she left long before, sir. She stayed because 
I stayed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know where she is now ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you give us her present address ? 

Mr. Capiin. Her present address 1s 3 Peter Cooper Road, Peter 
Cooper Village. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you and your wife still living together ? 

Mr. Capiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, when was it that you left the party ? 

Mr. Capiin. It was just before Hank Forbes went overseas, and it 
could have been immediately after Pearl Harbor. It was in those 
months. There was a 3-month period, I am not clear on when it was, 
except that it maybe was, I attended a party, and at this party I was 
given a watch—April 1942, I was given a watch, and goodby. 

29871—59—pt. 32 
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Mr. Sourwine. Well, was this a banquet of testimonial serving 
several purposes, that is, it was in honor of the State committee of the 
Communist Party of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Capuiin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was in honor of State secretary Sam A. Darcy, 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Caruin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And it was also a farewell party for you? 

Mr. Carpiin. That was incidental. It was a party where they came 
in, and it was a good way to say, speed the parting guest, or some- 
thing, and that was what happened. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was a banquet, and it was held at the Ameri- 
can Slovak Hall at 630 White Street in McKeesport? 

Mr. Captin. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who gave you the watch, do you remember? 

Mr. Captin. Well, I remember that some people told me that they 
put in 50 cents, some said that they put in a dollar, and I think it 
was nobody—nobody gave me the watch, some of the people that 
I know said, “Here is the watch so that when you are in the Army 
you will know the correct time.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Who physically handed it to you? 

Mr. Cartin. Who physically ? 

Mr. Sourwrne. There was a presentation ceremony, wasn’t there? 

Mr. Caririn. There was a master of ceremonies—I don’t recall who 
physically gave it to me. They said, “This is from the members, 
thank you very much, here is a watch.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Caplin, were you the speaker at a meeting of 
the Northside Forum on February 22, 1943, in McKeesport? 

Mr. Capurin. I don’t think so, sir. I don’t recall that, sir. 

I was in the Army then, I believe. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know one Emmett Patrick Cush, chairman 
of the Communist Party of Northside ? 

Mr. Caputin. Yes, sir, I knew of him. I had seen him. I had seen 
him at the party headquarters in Pittsburgh maybe once or twice. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Do you remember appearing as a speaker at the 
meeting of the Northside Forum at McKeesport ? 

Mr. Carttn. I honestly don’t know where the Northside Forum is, 
or what it is, but it is possible that I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the board of directors of 
the Thaddeus Stevens Labor School in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Cartrn. I have no knowledge that I was, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know about that school ? 

Mr. Cartrn. I had thought that there was a school called the Tom 
Paine School, but not the Thaddeus Stevens. 

Now, I may be mistaken, because it never made very much of an 
impression on me. I didn’t know whether it was Tom Paine or 
Thaddeus Stevens. But nobody has ever said to me, “You are a direc- 
tor of a school.” 

Mr. Sourwrtne. If you were listed as a director of the Thaddeus 
Stevens Labor School, it was without your specific knowledge? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

Mr. Sourwrine. This is not uncommon in the party, is it ? 

Mr. Captin. You find your name in the strangest places, 
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Mr. Sourwine, Your name will be used by your superiors, and if 
you are told about it or learn about it it is something that you do not 
protest except as a breach of discipline? 

r. Capiin. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Joseph Godfrey ! 

Mr. Caruin. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was he? 

Mr. Capuin. I have an idea he replaced me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where? 

Mr. Caruin. In McKeesport. 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew him as a Communist? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Pete Carpa? 

Mr. Capt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was he? 

Mr. Cariin. He was a Communist, and he had section—he was a 
regional or section leader. It seemed to me that he had most to do 
with miners. 

Mr. Sourwine. In the Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Ben Carreathers? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was he? 

Mr. Capiin. He was a Negro Communist who, as I recall it, did a 
lot with the Daily Worker, made speeches about it. I had not too 
much contact with him. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was in the Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Caputn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Dolly Gainer? 

Mr. Captuin. I try to recall—I knew a fair-haired girl called Dolly. 


I never was quite sure what her last name was, and I also thought that 
she was Pete’s wife. 


Mr. Sourwine. Pete Carpa’s wife? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was she known to you as a Communist? 

Mr. Caprutn. Yes, sir, or—may I say this. I have no intention to 
hide anything, but at the same time I have no intention—I don’t want 
to say anything that I am not sure of. The wife of a Communist was 
always considered a Communist, you know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know a Joseph Filner, H. Joseph Filner? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was he? 

Mr. Carptin. I knew him as the owner of a bakery shop. I also 
knew of him as a Communist. I don’t think I ever attended a meeting 
where he attended as a Communist, but I have seen him in and out of 
, the headquarters. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where was his bakeshop, do you know? 
Mr. Caputin. Yes. It was near where the school was. 
Mr. Sourwine. In McKeesport ? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Sourwine. In Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Carpuin. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What school? 
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Mr. Capiin. I don’t know whether it is the Thomas Paine School or 
the Thaddeus—the place where I gave the three forum lectures. It 
was on the same street. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you know Samuel Pevzner ? 

Mr. Capiin. I don’t remember that name. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know May Himoff ? 

Mr. Capturn. Yes, sir, I did. I knew her as the wife of Hank 
Forbes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And as a Communist ?° 

Mr. Carin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Selma Slome, S-l-o-m-e ? 

Mr. Captin. I don’t recall that name, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have already testified you knew James 
Dolsen. 

Mr. Capurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever connected with the Workers 
Alliance? 

Mr. Caruin. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Capiin. Well, that goes back to the early days, sir, when I got 
into New York, and the fellows said to me, “If you want to know what 
we do”—because I didn’t want to join, I wanted to know what you 
did—so they said, “You work evenings, you go into the Unemployed 
Council here on 13th Street, and you help people get relief, and ey 
have problems”—sir, if I might make an analogy, it was like a ward 
captain, you would come there, and the people would say, I am sick, 
and I need a doctor,” and then you would go to a settlement house and 
say, “This lady is sick and needs a doctor,” or “We can’t pay the rent.” 
And I stayed there, and that is what I did for a long time. 

Mr. Sourwine. In 1938 you were chairman of the unemployment 
division of the Workers Alliance of America ? 

Mr. Capiin. That is right. The Unemployed Councils merged 
with the Workers Alliance, and at that point they had an election, 
and I was elected chairman of the unemployed division, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew the Workers Alliance to be a Communist- 
dominated organization ? 

Mr. Captin. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did not? 

Mr. Caruin. I knew the Unemployed Councils had a lot of Com- 
munists in them, because my friends all worked there. But the 
Workers Alliance, as a matter of fact, I knew it not to be that. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you know the Workers Alliance had been cited 
as subversive by the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Capiin. While I was with them, sir, I didn’t know. 

Mr. Cueyrirz. Mr. Chairman, may we confer a moment? 

(Mr. Cheyfitz confers with witness. ) 

Mr. Capuin. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Capiin. The Unemployed Council I knew was Communist- 
dominated because my friends worked in it, and everybody I knew 
were Communists. But then they merged with the Workers Alliance. 
But at that time it was not Communist, it was Socialist. Then when 
the Workers Alliance became one merged organization, there is no 
question that there were a lot of Communists in the leadership. 
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Mr. Sourwine. They wouldn’t have merged into it unless they 
felt they could take it over ? 

Mr. Capuin. They ran the thing, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, have you ever worked or had an assignment 
for the Communist Party also other than in the Louisiana, New York 
and the Pittsburgh area ? 

Mr. Capiin. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what other cities have you lived? You men- 
tioned Bridgeport; Mena, Ark.; New York; New Orleans; and 
McKeesport. 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. I was born in New Haven, Conn. We moved 
to Bridgeport, and from Bridgeport to New York for about 6 months, 
back to New Haven, and then to Boston. And I went right from 
Boston. And then I came to New York, and you know the rest of 
it from there. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have at one time or another been known as 
Jerry Capp, Jerome B. Capp, Jerry Caplin, Jerry Benton, James 
Benton, and Jerome Benton, is that right ? 

Mr. Cariin. Never James Benton, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You never used the name of James Benton ? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have used the other names and have been 
known by them ? : 

Mr. Captin. Jerome Capp, Jerome Benton, and Jerome Caplin, all 
my names. 

Mr. Sourwine. And, of course, Jerry Benton, which is the nick- 
name? 

Mr. Carirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Have you ever been known by any other name? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And in Louisiana and in the McKeesport area the 
name you went under was Jerome Benton or Jerry Benton ? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes, sir: 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, will you tell us about your business and 
Army years? You went into the Army as an enlisted man, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Capuin. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You reached the rank of second lieutenant and 
were commissioned while you were in the service ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you got out of the Army did you go back 
to the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Capiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you associate with Communists thereafter ? 

Mr. Capuin. I think I should tell you that they asked me, would 
I help them and do something with them. And I told them, not on 
my life. I was through, and it was over, and I didn’t want any non- 
sense whatsoever. I didn’t want to be bothered, or my wife, or any- 
thing else, it was just goodby; that was when I got out of the party. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you get a job when you got out of the Army? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us about that. What was your business career 
from then on until now? 
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Mr. Carrin. At that time I joined and helped form Capp Enter- 
prises, Inc., which has as its work the merchandising and licensing of 
toys and articles and novelties derivative of a cartoon strip, and other 
things. I set that up, and I worked in the licensing and merchandising 
business for several years doing that. And then I quit that, and I 
went to work as merchandising and press, merchandising and pro- 
motion for Television Programs of America, which is a syndicated film 
thing. 

When I left that I got a season’s employment with Producer’s Show- 
case as press release man in charge of the press releases. And that is 
ats sir. And then I returned back to Capp Enterprises and my present 

ob. 
Mr. Sourwine. Nov, in any of these jobs, did you know persons in 
the organization where you were then employed who were known to 
you to be Communists ? 

Mr. Cariin. In my own organization the only one I knew was my- 
self, and it has been a load. Noone in my organization, in any organ- 
ization I worked with at Capp Enterprises, in Television Programs 
of America, quite definitely not; in Producers’ Showcase, no. And 
that is it, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then your answer is that you did not ? 

Mr. Caritn. I did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did these organizations or your superiors in these 
Seana me know that you had been a member of the Communist 

arty ! 

Mz. Carin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, recurring to your experience in Louisiana, 
do you recall testifying in executive session with respect to your efforts 
to teach colored people to read so they could read Communist 
literature ? 

Mr. Cartrn. Yes, sir, I do, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that came about because it was your job to teach 
them what the Communist line was and to get them interested in Com- 
munist literature, and the hurdle was that they couldn’t read ? 

Mr. Cartin. I tried to get them to read the Daily Worker. Now, 
the Daily Worker is a pretty—well, there is a lot of language there 
that is not quite clear and understandable. And I couldn’t get them to 
nae the Daily Worker, because they told me they didn’t know how to 
read. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you go about teaching them to read ? 

Mr. Carrin. And I and my wife told them to get their neighbors 
together—and on that point, it wasn’t necessarily Communists but 
everybody—we got them together and asked what texts they were 
familiar with, and they told us the Bible. And we first taught them 
the alphabet, phonetic spelling for about 13 or 14 months. We just 
taught them English from the Bible. 

Mr. Sourwine. So they could read Communist literature ? 

Mr. Cartiy. That was the aim, sir, so they could read Communist 
literature. But they surely learned how to read, and I became fa- 
miliar with the Bible. 

Mr. Sourwrine. That was the one book they had in their homes? 

Mr. Captin. It was a darn good book. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you recall the names of any persons known to 
you to be Communists that you have not already given the commit- 
tee ? 

Mr. Cap.in. I believe so, sir. You see, most of the people in New 
York I knew, you know I would see them. 

Mr. Sourwine. The names just don’t come to you now? 

Mr. Caruin. It is a blank spot in my life, and 1 don’t care to refer 
to it, there is nothing that would make me want to think about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have stated your willingness to work with the 
committee on that? 

Mr. Carpuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. We will arrange to do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

Senator Jounston. I believe the dates that you talk of and your 
activities in the Communist Party were from 1938 up until 1942 
along there; is that right! 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. You went down in November or December of 
1938 to Louisiana? 

Mr. Caruin. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. And you stayed down there for about 18 
months or something like that ? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. And then you went into the Army. What date 
was that ? 

Mr. Captry. I went into the Army—it is on my discharge—I went 
into the Army about—it must have been 1942 that I went into the 
Army. 

Senator Jounston. Was it in the fall of the year, or what part of 
the year was it that you went into the Army ? 

Mr. Capuin. That is a memorable date that I should remember. 
It was winter, because it was cold. I went to Camp Dix—it was the 
fall, sir. 

Senator Jounston. It must have been in the fall, then, of 1942. 

Mr. Capuiin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. We had Pearl Harbor, of course, in 1941, you 
remember that date ? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir; but I worked for a year in a factory after I 
quit. 

Senator Jounston. About a year thereafter ? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes. 

Senator JoHNston. So you went in the latter part of 1942? 

Mr. Captrin. Yes, sir; that is it. 

Senator Jonnston. And up until that time you had stayed active 
in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Carttn. No, sir; when I left Pittsburgh I was through, com- 
pletely through. 

Senator Jounston. That was some 6 months before ? 

Mr. Captin. Six or seven months before. 

Mr. Sourwine. I don’t want to trap you, now, Mr. Caplin, you 
have been a very forthright witness. 

Mr. Capttn. No, sir; help me. 

Mr. Sourwine. There is believable evidence here that you were still 
active for the party as late as September 1942. 
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Mr. Capuin. Before I went into the Army ? 

Mr. Sourwrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Capurn. Honest; no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have here a photostat of a story from the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News of September 10, 1942. The lead is: 

Protests developed throughout the city today against the action of Mayor 
Frank Buchanan in granting to Communist Party workers a city permit to dis- 
tribute handbills at the gates of defense plants here. 

The Disabled American Veterans of the World War, two members of the city 
council and other individuals by the score joined in denunciation of the action 
and demanded that Buchanan revoke the permit. 

The permit for permission to pass the handbills, literature of the Commu- 
nist Party of Western Pennsylvania, was issued when George Powers, McKees- 
port Communist recently released from the county workhouse after serving 
time for an election fraud, and Jerome Benton, regional organizer of the party, 
called at the mayor’s office yesterday. 

Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Cueyrirz. May we confer for a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(Mr. Cheyfitz and the witness confer. ) 

Mr. Capiin. The committee understands, it would be hard for me 
to pin down a certain date 15 years ago. May I ask your indulgence, 
sir. I don’t want to hide anything, and I don’t want to tell you any- 
thing that is wrong. 

Mr. Sourwine. We believe that. 

Mr. Captry. I am mixed up on the dates. But this I can be sure 
about. Let’s find out when I went intothe Army. When I went into 
the Army, it was a year before that, or 6 or 7 months before that, that 
I had quit the Communist Party clearly and unequivocally, abso- 
lutely. There was a period of 7 months that I worked in the factory. 

Mr. Cueyritz. We will get that date for you. 

Mr. Capuiin. The only thing here is a matter of whether I am right 
about the dates. There is nothing wrong with the principle. I quit. 

Senator JoHnston. We are not trying to trap you. We are just 
trying to nail down a few dates. Your statement is that you went 
into the Army some months before that, you don’t know whether it 
is 4 or 5 months, but you know it was some several months before you 
went into service that you had not had any dealings with the Com- 
munist Party; is that right ? 

Mr. Caruin. That is right. That is it, sir. 

Senator Jounston. But you will get that date and furnish it to us? 

Mr. Capt. I certainly will. 

Mr. Sourwring. I ask that the full text of this article in the McKees- 
port News, from which I read, go into the record at this time. 

Senator Jounston. Very well. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExHIsIT No. 24 
[McKeesport, Pa., Daily News, September 10, 1942] 
PERMIT GIVEN “Reps” Stirs Prorest HERE 
VETERANS, COUNCILMEN, AND OTHERS ASSAIL MAYOR’S HANDBILL ACTION 


Protests developed throughout the city today against the action of Mayor 
Frank Buchanan in granting to Communist party workers a city permit to dis- 
tribute handbills at the gates of defense plants here. 
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The Disabled American Veterans of the World War, two members of City 
Council and other individuals by the score joined in denunciation of the action 
and demanded that Buchanan revoke the permit. 

The permit for permission to pass the handbills, literature of the Communist 
party of Western Pennsylvania, was issued when George Powers, McKeesport 
Communist recently released from the County Workhouse after serving time for 
an election fraud, and Jerome Benton, regional organizer for the party, called at 
the mayor’s office yesterday. 

(John William Benton, of 1010 Evans St., called The Daily News today to ex- 
plain that he had no connection with the Communist Benton. Yesterday the 
Communist’s name was given as John “Jerry” Benton. Today Buchanan. re- 
ferred to him as Jerome Benton. However, it was learned at the Court House 
in Pittsburgh that the man’s real name is Jerome Benton Caplan and that he 
once served as secretary to Earl Browder, national Communist leader.) 

Councilman George F. Young today condemned Buchanan’s action as “entirely 
unwarranted” and he registered a personal protest with the Mayor this 
morning. 

OPPOSES PERMIT 


“T don’t think anyone should get a permit to pass handbills without a thorough 
investigation,’ Young said, “and if Council would have had an opportunity to 
investigate this case, there wouldn’t have been a permit.” 

Councilman Edward F. Hengstler said he was “absolutely opposed” to the 
Mayor’s action, adding: 

“It was done without my knowledge and without the knowledge of any of the 
other councilmen as far as I know. The Mayor was within his rights in grant- 
ing the permit, but I contend that he did the wrong thing. The allied command 
knows better than we do about when is the proper time to open a second front.” 

(The handbills urged readers to “write President Roosevelt supporting a full 
scale invasion now.’’) 

Councilman Carl T. Bechtol said he had no statement to make at this time. 
Councilman Ben Rosenberg was out of the city. 

Replying to the Young and Hengstler criticism, Buchanan said: 

“IT was compelled to grant the permit because they (Powers and Benton) were 
within their Constitutional rights.” 

(The city ordinance governing distribution of handbills states that the Mayor 
“may” issue a permit if an application has been made in writing. ) 


NOT MANDATORY 


City Solicitor Harry M. Jones said today that the city ordinance “speaks for 
itself” in stating that the granting of permits to all applicants is not mandatory. 

“The permit should be rescinded immediately,” Jay L. White, commander of 
Burt Foster Post No. 361, American Legion, the city’s largest World War I 
organization, declared today. 

A demand that Buchanan revoke the permit also was made in a resolution 
passed by members of McKeesport Chapter No. 52, Disabled American Veterans 
and composed of soldiers wounded, gassed or otherwise disabled in the line of 
duty in World War I. 

Directed to Mayor Buchanan, the DAV’s resolution, signed by Commander 
Fred A. Barker, said: 

“It has been brought to the attention of the citizens of McKeesport through 
the columns of The Daily News that a permit has been issued by you to George 
Powers and Jerome Benton authorizing the distributions by them of Communist 
Party literature. 

“The said George Powers is known to have a police record because of his Com- 
munistic and un-American activities. It is a known fact that such propaganda 
as they are planning to distribute is an old trick tended to divide the citizens and 
ereate confusion. Such tactics tend to embarrass the officials responsible for 
the prosecution of the war. 

“Said George Powers, because of his un-American activities, has been judged 
‘morally unfit’ to serve in the armed forces of our country but has been deemed 
fit and granted permission to distribute literature intended to influence public 
opinion on a matter which we believe should be left completely to competent 
military officials. 
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“Therefore, be it resolved that McKeesport Chapter No. 52, unanimously go 
on record as unalterably opposed to the issuance of said permit and do hereby 
call upon you as mayor of the city to immediately revoke the same.” 


Mr. Sourwine. I suggest to you that you were off one year. You 
have said it was 1942 in the spring that you attended this meeting. 
I show you a letter purported to have been signed by you under date 
of March 16, 1943, which begins: 


Deak FRIEND: William Z. Foster will be here in McKeesport Tuesday, March 
28, at the Croatian Hall— 


and I will ask you if you remember that letter. That may refresh 
your recollection. 


Senator Jounston. Your discharge will straighten all that out. 


Mr. Capuin. I have my draft card, an old draft card—well, I will 
get it for you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember that letter, Mr. Caplin? 

Mr. Capuin. Frankly, I have got to tell you that I don’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. May I ask that this letter which has been shown to 
the witness go into the record ? 

Mr. Captiin. I don’t deny it, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. May it go into the record as the letter which has 
been shown the witness concerning which he testified ? 

Senator Jounston. Very well. 


(The letter above referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 25” and 
reads as follows:) 


Exuisit No. 25 
Marcu 16, 1943. 

DEAR FRIEND: William Z. Foster will be here in McKeesport Tuesday, March 
23rd, at the Croatian Hall, 5386 Ringgold Avenue, at 7:30 p. m. 

Foster has come here because the steel workers of McKeeesport need a 
straight from the shoulder explanation of just what their situation is. You 
know that Foster can tell the steel workers of McKeesport how they can face 
their fight for their rights and security and for victory. 

Foster, more than any other man in America, is responsible for the organ- 
ization of industrial unions and is known as the founder of the steel workers 
unions. He will speak about those issues that are on the mind of every steel 
worker. For with every worker who hears Foster we will have a worker who 
has got the story straight and will know what he is up against and what to do 
about it. 

You have a duty. That duty is to make sure that you get every worker 
that you know to come to this meeting. Get the workers in the mill to talk 
about this meeting. Give them the posters. If they have any questions on 
their mind bring these questions to the meeting. Foster will answer them. 

This is the first time in many years that Foster has come here. It is an 
honor to have him here. The meeting must be a success. You are the guar- 
antee that the meeting can be a success. Through you and your work in 
bringing others to the meeting Foster will be able to reach the people who need 
to hear “the next steps ahead for the steel workers of America”. 

Remember—get everybody to come to the meeting. Make a date with tham 
[sic] and come together with them. Talk this meeting up. Show the posters 
to everybody. Leave them in places in the mill where the men will see them. 

This is your meeting. You must make it a success. We count upon you to 
give every effort. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME BENTON. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I want to show you also a letter purporting to be 
signed by Emmett Patrick Cush under date of February 19, 19438, 
beginning : 

Deak Friend: It has been announced that Gerald L. K. Smith will speak in 
the Northside Carnegie Library Hall next Monday, February 22— 
and stating further— 

a detailed, factual exposé of this traitor— 


referring to Gerald L. K. Smith— 


and his activities will be given at this Saturday night’s meeting of the North- 
side Forum on February 22nd, Jerome Benton of McKeesport, a labor organizer 
who was in Louisiana when Smith was driven from that state for his un- 
American activities, will be the speaker. 

I will show you this and ask if this helps to refresh your recol- 
lection ¢ 

Mr. Cartin. I am off a year. 

Mr. Sourwtne. February 22, 1943. 

Mr. Capuin. I am off a year in my reckoning. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you recognize the signature of Mr. Cush? 

Mr. Capiin. Gosh, no. I don’t even remember this meeting. 

Senator Jounston. Refreshing your mind, if you will recall, in ex- 
ecutive session you testified it was probably a year after the war 
started or more before you were reached on your draft? 

Mr. Cartin. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. That is your testimony. That being so, they 
didn’t start drafting them until early in 1942, that will throw it over 
into 1943. So I think when you get your dates when you went into 
the service it will clear you up. e are not trying to trap you, but 
we want to get these dates straightened up. And we can readily see 
when you go back 15 years oa try to call the year you may get it 
wrong. 

Mr. Cartuin. Sir, I appreciate this very much. And when you ask 
me if I remember this, I would tell you if I did, because there is noth- 
ing to hide. There is just nothing to remember. I don’t remember 
ever being there. I doubt if I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. May that letter go into the record at this point? 

Senator Jounston. That will become part of the record. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 26” and reads as 
follows :) 

ExuHIsIT No. 26 
Western Pennsylvania District 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


305-7th Ave., Pgh., Pa.; 
Phone At. 8947 
Feb. 19, 1943 
DEAR FRIEND: It has been announced that Gerald L. K. Smith will speak in 

the Northside Carnegie Library Hall next Monday, Feb. 22—Washington’s birth- 
day. This is a desecration of the memory of the Father of His Country and an 
outrage to every loyal American and supporter of our country’s war policy 
aimed at the UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER of our Axis enemies. It should 
eall forth a flood of protests and demands to Mayor Scully that this traitorous 
meeting be stopped. 
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We are at a critical turning point in the war. Our country, together with 
the rest of the United Nations, is preparing for the invasion of Hitler-held 
Europe. This decision of our government has roused to a fury all the Fifth- 
Column elements in America. They are organizing on a nationwide scale to 
block President Roosevelt’s agreement with Churchill for smashing Hitler this 
year. The object of this pro-fascist meeting is to spread the defeatist poison 
of appeasement in our city and to organize around the remnants of the old 
discredited “America First” committee, Copperhead activities to sabotage the 
war in favor of a negotiated peace. 

Gerald L. K. Smith is a professed admirer of Hitler and the Nazi system. 
He is a notorious Jew-baiter and a Red-baiter. He is a Negro-hater and a sup- 
porter of Ku Klux Klan terrorism against Negro and Catholic citizens. He is 
a tool of some of the worst union-hating employers. In short, he is an American 
fascist tool of Hitler. 

A detailed, factual exposé of this traitor and his activities will be given at 
this Saturday night’s meeting of the Northside Forum on Feb. 22. Jerome 
Benton, of McKeesport, a labor organizer who was in Louisiana when Smith 
was driven from that state for his un-American activities, will be the speaker. 

The Northside Forum meets every Saturday night at 8 P. M. in the Lecture 
Hall of the Northside Carnegie Library, Ohio & Federal Sts., Pgh. The Lecture 
Hall is on the 3d floor and is reached by the Federal St. entrance. Following 
the lecture there is a period for questions and discussion from the floor. 

We urge you to attend and get as many friends to do so as you can. The 
exposure of such fascist agents as Gerald L. K. Smith is the patriotic duty of 
all Americans and anti-fascists. It is our common obligation to drive such 
rats out of public life as deadly enemies to all that America embodies. Protests 
against the Gerald L. K. Smith meeting should be sent to Mayor Scully, City 
Hall, Pittsburgh, as the Library building is under city control. 

Trusting to receive your cooperation in this fight against the Fifth-Column 
enemies of our country, 

Fraternally yours, 
EMMET PATRICK CUSH, 
Chairman, Communist Party of Northside. 


Mr. Sourwine. I will ask that there also be put in the record at 
this point one photostat of an advertisement for a Northside Forum 
meeting stating : 

Jerome Benton, labor organizer, speaks on “The Fifth Column Exposed, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Traitor’ at the Northside Carnegie Library, Lecture Hall, 
third floor, Saturday, February 20, 8 p. m. 

May that go in? 

Senator Jounston. That will become a part of the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 27” and reads 
as follows:) 
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ExHIsitT No. 27 


NORTH SIDE FORUM 


Saturday, Feb. 20-8 P. M. 








Jerome Benton, Labor Organizer 


speaks on 


‘THE FIFTH COLUMN EXPOSED- 
GERALD K. SMITH, TRAITOR’ 


at the 


NORTH SIDE CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
LECTURE HALL — THIRD FLOOR 
Federal & E. Ohio Sts.—Entrance on Federal St. 


Saturday night Lectures by 
prominent speakers on cyrrent 


problems, with questions and 
discussion from the floor, inter- 
esting and informative. 





ADMISSION FREE Auspices Communist Party 
>> 


Mr. Sourwine. Then a photostat of an invitation: 


You are cordially invited to attend a banquet and testimonial in honor of the 
State Committee of the Communist Party of Pennsylvania and State Secretary 
Mr. Sam A. Darcy and farewell to Jerome Benton, who is leaving for the Army, 


Sunday, April 11. 

Mr. Captin. What year wasthat? Because that was it. 

Mr. Sourwine. This does not give the year, but I think reference 
toa calendar will show what year April 11 fell on a Sunday. 


Mr. Cariin. I remember; I told you it was April 11. I remember 
April 11, but I don’t remember which year. 


Mr. SourwtNe. May that go into the record, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Jounston. Very well. 


1 April 11, 1943, fell on a Sunday. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 28” and 


reads as follows :) 
Pxursir No, 28 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND A 


Banquet and Testimonial 


IN HONOR OF THE STATE COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA AND STATE SECRETARY 


Mr. Sam A. Darcy > 


and Farewell to ol erome Benton 
(WHOS LEAVING FOR THE ARMY) 


Sunday, April 11, at 6:30 P. M. 
AMERICAN SLOVAK HALL, 630 White Street, McKeesport 
$1.00 Per Plate Refreshments. Entertainment 


of: 


Announcement of Courses at Thaddeus Stevens Labor School, Winter Term, 


1943, January 17th—Mareh ist, 1800 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
which shows a course: 


Problems of a War Economy—Instructors: Jerome Benton, Joseph Godfrey. 
The Negro People and the War—TInstructors: Benjamin Careathers, Pete 


Karpa. 

Principles of Communism. 

Marxism-Leninism—Instructor : May Himoff. 

Problems of the War—Instructors: Henry Forbes and Pete Karpa. 


course will be based. on the book VICTORY AND AFTRER, by Earl Browder. 


I ask that both sides of this be made a part of the record. 
Senator Jonnston. That will become part of the record. 


Mr. Sourwine. And I also want to offer for the record a photostat 


—————————— | OP rt 
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Mr. Sourwine. I also offer for the record, Mr. Chairman, a letter 
from the deputy clerk of the United States district court of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., stating that $1,000 in bail posted by Jerome B. Caplin for 
James Dolsen still remains in the registry of the court awaiting proper 
disposition. 

Mr. Cueyrirz. Mr. Chairman, is that being claimed ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The implication of the letter is that it is in cash, 
the dollar sign is used. 

Mr. Cueyrirz. Without consulting my*client, if we can claim this, 
we would like to claim it and donate it to a charity. May we havea 
copy of this letter? We would like to give it to some anti-Commu- 
nist charity. 

Mr. Sourwine. I can’t answer the question, but it might involve the 
question of whether Mr. Dolsen ever surrendered himself in accord- 
ance with the bail limitations. 

Mr. Cueyrirz. At your convenience, if you could send us a copy of 
that letter, we will try to follow through and donate it to an anti- 
Communist charity, if we can claim it. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 30” and reads 
as follows:) 

EXHIBIT No. 3 
UNITED States District Court, 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., May 26, 1958. 
BENJAMIN MANDEL, 


Research Director, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MANDEL: In reply to your request of May 22, 1958, to the U. S. 
Commissioner, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a photostatic copy of receipt for $1,000 cash 
bail posted by Jerome B. Caplin for James Dolsen, we can advise you we have 
no copy of this receipt available. The $1,000 bail still remains in the Registry 
of this Court awaiting proper disposition. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES H. WALLACE, Jr., Clerk. 
WILLIAM MCNALLY, Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. Sourwine. Now, Mr. Caplin, I want to read to you from an 
article in the Daily ‘Worker of May 30, 1940, page 6. This was a story 
under the « caption, “A merica’s Builders From Coast to Coast Stream 
to Convention.” 

This is a roundup story about various delegations coming into New 
York for that 11th convention of the party. I read these paragraphs, 
and then I want to ask you, if this refreshes your recollection, if you 
can give us any information about the ine ident other than what is here 
stated. 


The delegates of Louisiana had to travel all the way up to Jersey City to be 
questioned as “Fifth Columnists” and searched for “machine guns.” Jerry 
Benton, the State Secretary, says the entire delegation has 20 members. One 
car carrying three whites and Negroes was stopped on Pulaski Highway, osten- 
sibly on a traffic charge. But they were held at a police station for an hour, 
each questioned separately, and their suitcases were searched. One of the 
Negroes was asked if he was a Communist. 

“Sure, Iam, what of it,” was the answer. 

Finally, when Benton moved to call for an attorney, the detectives became 
particularly nice, and admitted it was all a “mistake,” but they couldn’t under- 
stand how Southerners could travel in the same car with Negroes. The Louisi- 
ana Communists have been making their greatest headway in the past six months, 
Benton says. 


29871—59— pt. 33 
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Do you have any recollection of such an incident ? 

Mr. Carurn. I have a recollection of an incident, but that is grossly 
exaggerated in every respect. 

r. SourwInE. You mean everything that is in the Daily Worker is 
not necessarily so ¢ 

Mr. Capuin. That is right. 

First, they were not necessarily delegates; there were only 3 of us, 
and only 2 delegates. One of the people in the car was my wife, who 
was not a delegate. There was the delegate, Walter Johnson; he sat 
in the back, and my wife and I sat in the front. We crossed the bridge, 
and a policeman stopped us—we had a Louisiana license—and he said, 
“It is not very natural for you to have a Negro in the car. Why do 
you do it?” And I said, “I think that is my business; it is my car.” 
And they stopped us, and after an hour they let us go. 

So there were only two delegates, sir, myself and Walter Johnson, 
and that was the whole incident, and it is quite an exaggeration. 

enaper Jounston. Did you have a Louisiana license plate on your 
car? 

Mr. Capiin. Yes, sir; Louisiana license plate. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I will not offer that for the record. 
I read only the paragraphs that are pertinent. To complete this 
record at this time, I would like to offer this article from the Daily 
Worker of Thursday, May 19, 1938, under the heading of “Amend- 
ments for Welfare Given Corsi,” which refers to Jerome Benton as 
chairman of the unemployment division of the Workers Alliance. 
May that go in ? 

Senator Jounston. That will go into the record. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 31” and reads 
as follows:) 

EXHIBIT No. 31 


[Daily Worker, New York, Thursday, May 19, 1938, page 5] 
AMENDMENTS FOR WELFARE GIVEN CORSI 
CONSTITUTIONAL SESSIONS PRESENTED ALLIANCE RELIEF PROPOSALS 


Deputy Commissioner Edward Corsi, of the Department of Public Welfare 
who is also chairman of the welfare committee of the Constitutional Convention, 
was presented with proposals for provisions in the constitution barring any dis- 
crimination.and assuring a “decency and health standard” in the distribution of 
relief, the Workers Alliance announced yesterday. 

Jerome Benton, chairman of the Unemployed Division of the Alliance said the 
proposals were suggested as amendments to provisions already introduced by 
Corsi and Senator Robert M. Wagner. 


AMENDMENT TO ART. I 


The amendment to Article I of the Constitution, sponsored by Corsi was re- 
garded as a step in the correct direction, Benton said. Corsi’s amendment reads: 

“The aid, care and support of the needy unemployed, the infirm, the aged and 
the destitute are public concerns and shall be directly or indirectly provided by 
the State and its subdivisions in such manner and by such means as will insure 
maintenance to the inhabitants of this State.” 

The Alliance proposes that the word maintenance be preceded by “decency and 
health standards.” 

Senator Wagner’s amendment is regarding the state’s fiscal policy to remove 
any bars to provide funds for relief when necessary. 

The no-discrimination clause proposed by the Alliance would insure against 
victimization of people on color, racial and religious basis. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And an article from the Daily Worker of Tuesday, 
June 7, 1938, under the caption, “Alliance Fights Job Discrimination,” 
which refers to the Workers Alliance. May that go in the record? 

Senator Jounston. That will go into the record, too. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 32” and reads as 
follows:) 

ExHuHIsIT NO, 32 


[Daily Worker, New York, Tuesday, June 7, 1938, page 3] 
ALLIANCE FIGHTS JOB DISCRIMINATION 


CITYWIDE FAVORITISM AGAINST NEGRO WORKERS IS CHARGED IN SUBVEY; FEW GET 
MORE THAN MINOR SUPERVISORY POSTS 


Charging wide discrimination against Negro workers on the Federal Writers 
Project at 235 HE. 42nd St., the Workers Alliance has initiated a campaign to 
combat the situation. 

According to a survey by the WPA union, of the 450 workers on the project, 
only 38 are Negroes. Only one Negro occupies a minor supervisory position, the 
others being in the lower paid categories, none of whom receives more than 
$23.86 a week. 

The survey also disclosed that not one Negro is included among the large 
number of stenographers, typist, and clerical workers on the project despite the 
numerous qualified Negro girls who applied for these positions. 


SUPPORT CHARGES 


The union’s charges against the project’s administration are supported by 
Elmer Carter, former editor of Opportunity Magazine who is a member of the 
Negro Advisory Committee for the Five Arts Project. Walter White, secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; the Rev. 
Adam C. Powell, pastor of Abyssinian Baptist Church, and Fredi Washington, 
director of the Negro Actors Guild are the other members of the advisory 
committee. 

In a strongly worded memorandum to Paul Edwards, administrator of the 
Five Arts Project, Carter charged that a preliminary survey of the employment 
situation on the Writers Project revealed widespread discrimination against 
Negroes. 

Adding to the charges already made by the union, Carter further accused the 
administration of attempting to segregate the Negro workers on the sub-projects 
dealing only with Negro problems, despite the fact that these workers are quali- 
fied to handle any assignments in the division. This method had been pursued, 
Mr. Carter intimated, in order to prevent the advancement of qualified Negroes 
to supervisory positions. The practice was termed “disgraceful” and “totally 
unjustifiable’ by the advisory committee member. 

Seeking to correct this situation, the Workers Alliance at its last meeting 
mapped a drive to acquaint all Harlem organizations with the facts, and to urge 
their participation in a drive to wipe out the alleged discrimination. 

In a program adopted for presentation to the administration, the union de- 
manded that at least four Negroes be given full supervisory positions, that five 
be given minor supervisory posts, and that Negroes be given employment in the 
clerical staffs. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Caplin, had you ever had any connection with 
the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born? 

Mr. Captin. I have not, sir. ’ 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Stanley Novak as national chairman 
of the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born ? 

Mr. Capuiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know he was in 1946? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I do not want to offer this for the record, unless it 
refreshes the witness’s recollection in some way. 
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Would you show this to the witness, please ? 

I will ask you if this document, a photostat of which I am showing 
you now, brings back to you any connection you may have had with 
its issuance, or with the circumstances surrounding it. I ask you this 
question because you were at one time closely associated with Mr. 
Novak. 

Mr. Caputn. Sir, I was closely associated with Mr. Novak—Andy, 
not Stanley. 

Mr. Sourwine. This isa different Novak entirely ? 

Mr. Capuin. Sure, sir. Andy Novak was the fellow that handled 
the crane in McKeesport. 

Mr. Sourwine. This man you did not know ? 

Mr. Capiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you know nothing of the circumstances in this 
article? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. I will not offer this for the record. May it be 
returned ? 

I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Any questions? 

Senator Hruska. Yes, I have some. 

How long were you inthe Army, Mr. Witness, approximately ? 

Mr. Capiin. Over 3 years, perhaps 3 years and 6 months, 3 years— 
close to 4 years, 31 years. 

Senator Hruska. I believe you testified that you had been asked 
by some members of the Communist Party to interest yourself in 
further work on their behalf after you joined the Army, is that correct ? 

Mr. Captix. When I had come back from Pittsburgh, when I had 
come back from Pittsburgh I had quit, there was a period of 5 or 6 
months when I was working. They came to me and said, “Look, be a 
member, be an active member, and when you come out of the Army, 
be a member of the party.” 

Senator Hruska. When they made that request, were you in the 
Army at that time? 

Mr. Capuin. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. That was before you went in ? 

Mr. Captin. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Did they continue their requests of you while 
you were in the Army ? 

Mr. Captin. No, sir; I was quite firm, and I made it quite clear 
that I was absolutely through. 

Senator Hruska. Now, after you were discharged, was any effort 
made by any of the Communist Party members to ‘enlist. your activity 
again ? 

Mr. Capuin. Yes,sir. Gene Forbes asked me to come back. 

Senator Hruska. And where were you at that time? 

Mr. Captrn. I was home—Gene Morris, excuse me—I was at home. 

Senator Hruska. And where was “home” then ? 

Mr. Capuin. Oh, I lived at 445 Grand Street. 

Senator Hruska. New York? 

Mr. Captin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And what approximately was the date of latest 
contact that was made of you in that regard ? 
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Mr. Capuin. That couldn’t have been more than a month or so after 
I got out. He said, “Now, come on back.” 

“And that was the last one, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And since that time you have not been requested 
nor have you been active on behalf of the party 

Mr. Capuin. I don’t want it—they know my attitude; I don’t want 
it. Ihave said it quite clearly and loudly. 

Senator Hruska. I just wanted to establish that fact, in fairness 
to you, Mr. Witness. And I think you have been a very fair wit- 
ness, and very cooperative. 

Mr. Capuin. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Caplin, as chairman of this subcommittee 
acting at this time, I want to commend you for your straightforward- 
ness in bringing to us certain facts that were gained by you while 
you were a ‘Communist. We are not here today commending you 
for being a Communist, and I know you don’t want us to do that. 

Mr. Capuin. No. 

Senator JoHNnsTon., But we are commending you for trying to undo 
some of the wrongs that probably your activities brought about ; and, 
by coming to us and giving us facts concerning the activities of the 
Communists, we can guard ourselves i in the future here. 

I am reminded of a Bible story. Do you remember when the 
woman had been caught in adultery, and they were about to stone 
her, and they asked C ‘hrist what they should do with her, and while 
He was marking in the sand He looked up—and everybody had 
disappeared—and He said, “Where art thy accusers ?” 

And she couldn’t see any of them. He said, “Well, go and sin no 
more.” He didn’t say to her, like we are not saying to you, “We 
think you did wrong,” but “Go and sin no more,” is our advice to 
you today. 

Mr. Cariin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnsron. And we appreciate the help that you have 
given us. 

You may be excused if there is no other question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Milton Meltzer. 

Senator Jounsron. Raise your right hand to be sworn. Do you 
swear the evidence vou give before this subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee will be the t ruth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Mevrzer. I do. 

Senator Jounstron. The witness is sworn. 





TESTIMONY OF MILTON MELTZER 


Mr. SourwtneE. Would you give the reporter your full name? 

Mr. Mexrzer. Milton Meltzer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your present residence and business address, 

Mr. Meurzer. I live at Hoag Road, Ossining, N. Y., and I am em- 
ployed by Charles Pfizer & Co., 800 Second Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Sourwine. P-f-i-s-e-r? 

Mr. Mexrzer. P-f-i-z-e-r. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Are you married, Mr. Meltzer? 

Mr. Meurzer. Y es, Sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. What was your wife’s maiden name? 

Mr. Metrzer. Hilda Belinke. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any children ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes, two. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I am on the public relations staff of the Pfizer Co. 

Mr. Sourwine. And in that position what are your duties? 

Mr. Metrzer. I am assistant director of the department; help ad- 
minister the public relations program of the company, see that it is 
carried out. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you write public relations material yourself 
now, or only supervise it? 

Mr. Metrzer. I supervise it, for the most part. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Would you give us a résumé of your business ex- 
perience over your active business life. I’m not asking you to fill in 
every job you have held, but the important ones so that we will have 
the chronology. 

Mr. Metrzer. Well, after leaving college—I left college in 1936 
before finishing, during the depression. 

Mr. SourwineE. What college was that ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Columbia University. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Metrzer. And tried to find work; couldn’t find work for some 
time, and finally I got a job on the WPA Federal theater project. 

I worked there for some 3 years in the public relations staff of the 
New York theater project. 

At the end of that period the project was coming to an end, and a 
great many cuts in personnel took place, and I was one of those let go, 
and again there was a period of unemployment. 

Finally, in either—I think it was early 1940 or the winter of 1939-40, 
someone offered me a job on the staff of the Young Communist Review 
in New York City doing editorial work. 

I took that job and worked there for about a year, I think, or a year 
and a half, I can’t recall precisely. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Metrzer. And near the end of that period began to write motion 
picture reviews for the Daily Worker in New York. 

At that time the Daily Worker gave me a job as one of the motion 
picture critics on the staff, and I held that job until I went into the 
Army in August of 1942. 

I was in the Army from August of 1942 until February of 1946, a 
period of some 42 months. 

When I came out of the Army I looked for work again. I decided 
while in the Army that I would not go back to the work I had done, 
political activity I had done, before I went into the Army. 

I got a temporary job on a program at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on a program produced for the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration dealing with the problems of returning veterans, and I 
worked there as a researcher or an occasional script writer for about 
6 months until the Veterans’ Administration terminated the program, 
since many of the problems they were concerned with seemed to have 
come to an end or to have been satisfactorily solved. 
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Again I was jobless for a short period of time, and I heard that there 
were publicity jobs open on what seemed to be the developing Wallace 
movement, and I got a job in the publicity staff of that movement in 
late 1946. 

I worked there until just after the election of 1948. A few months 
later I left the staff. Most of the people who had been employed were 
let go at the end of the campaign, and I was among them. 

In 1950, I got a job with another public relations firm, this time a 
commercial job, doing public relations in a firm that handled drug 
accounts. 

I worked there for 4 years, and at the end of that period the Charles 
Pfizer Co. was one of the accounts of this firm, and I was assigned all 
the working period on that account to the Pfizer account. 

At the end of that period the Pfizer Co. decided to develop a public 
relations department inside the company instead of using an agency, 
and I was hired to be a member of the new staff, and I have been there 
since. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you, Mr. Meltzer, ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us when you joined the party and when 
you left, if you left? 

Mr. Metrzer. I joined the youth section, the young Communist 
League of the Communist Party in, I think it was probably in 1935 or 
early 1936 when a student at college. 

It was in the middle of the depression, and like a great many other 
young people I didn’t have much hope or prospect of doing anything 
with my professional training by the time I would get out of college, 
and I became a member of a campus chapter of the Young Communist 
League, and remained a member until I got—TI left college unable to 
finish because of a shortage of money. 

My family had been helping to support me, in part. I got along 
partly by working on the campus, campus jobs, and through 
scholarships. 

But that petered out, and I got the job I mentioned earlier on 
the Federal theater. 

On the Federal theater project I became, first, a member of the 
union, if you can call it that, the Workers Alliance, which had been 
organized apparently some years before, to help the unemployed 
people, and help those who had Government jobs under WPA, and 
then subsequently became a member of the Communist Party itself 
as distinct from the youth group on the theater project. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you assisted in any way in securing employ- 
ment on the arts or theater project by your Communist connections? 

Mr. Metrzer. No, I wasn’t. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Now, you are telling us about your experience in the party. 

How long did you stay in the party ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I remained in the party until I went into the Army 
in August of 1942. 

I had no connection with the party, no communication with them 
of any kind all the time I was in the Army, those 42 months. And, 
as I said earlier, while in the Army I did a lot of rethinking, as many 
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people did, I am sure, under those experiences, about what I had 
done before, and certainly knew that I didn’t want to go back to 
that kind of way of earning a living, if one can call it that. 

When I got out of the Army 

Mr. Sourwine. That was early in 1946? 

Mr. Metrzer. In 1946, February of 1946. 

I made no effort to rejoin or to see my old associates, and then got 
this job, as I said, this temporary job 6 months on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration radio program as a researcher and writer, and there 
srobably half a dozen times or so I met with other people at their 
invitation to discuss problems of writers, chiefly. 

There was at that time some kind of controversy going on about 
what path leftwing writers should take, what kind of writing they 
ought to do, and so on, and I attended several of those meetings. 

To the best of my knowledge, after getting out of the Army I 
signed no cards, held no membership cards, and did not consider 
myself a disciplined member of the party who took orders from 
anybody. 

Mr. Sourwine. You met with Communists several times, 5 or 6, 
you said, I think? 

Mr. Metrzer. During 1946. 

Mr. Sourwine. During 1946, to discuss what course leftwing writ- 
ers should take. 

Your meeting with those Communists was not as an active Com- 
munist, is that what you said ? 

Mr. Metrzer. No, it was not. I am sure they were rather large 
meetings, as I recall, with a large number of people present, over a 
hundred, and among them w riters who were not Communists, but 
were part of that whole leftwing movement of literature in the early 
1940's, 

Mr. Sourwine. But you told us, in order to be completely frank, 
that you knew that some of those writers whom you met with were 
Communists ? 

Mr. Mevrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us who some of the writers were that 
you met with who were Communists ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Anticipating that question, I would like to read 
brief statement on that point, if I may. 

I will not plead the fifth amendment, but I must refuse to answer 
those questions which I believe are irrelevant to the purpose and 
scope of the committee's activities. 

I am prepared to answer any questions at all the committee may ask 
about myself. I have not been a Communist or part of that movement 
for at least 12 or 13 years, and I have no knowledge now of anyone 
who may be a part of the movement. 

I cannot, therefore, and in all good conscienc e, answer any questions 
about others with whom I may have associated in the past. 

To my knowledge, no law obliges me to testify about persons who, 
at one time, may have been C ommunists, but who, to the best of my 
own knowledge and belief, have long since broken their ties to the 
Communist movement. 


I must, therefore, firmly refuse to discuss the political activities of 
my past associates. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I will state to you, Mr. Meltzer, that the committee 
is interested particularly in connection with this hearing in the 
matter of Communist infiltration of mass communications. 

Perhaps not the only way, but certainly one of the ways in which 
the committee can appraise the situation 1s to find out as much as we 
can about it. 

One of the ways to do that is to ascertain those who may still be 
in the mass communications field who are Communists and, obviously, 
one of the reasonable ways to do that is to find those who are known to 
have been in it at a former time and see what they are doing now. 

It is for this reason that the committee feels that the information 
asked of you is pertinent and germane to the committee’s inquiry. 

I feel forced to ask the Chair to order and direct you to answer the 
question, notwithstanding the objection that you have made. 

Senator Jounston. I overrule your objections and demand that you 
answer the questions. 

Mr. Mevrzer. I am sorry, sir; for the reasons I gave before, I feel 
I cannot answer that question. 

Senator Jounston. Do you feel that that would incriminate you 
or form a link in the chain that might incriminate you ‘ 

Mr. Metrzer. No, sir. I think it has nothing to do with incrimi- 
nating me. It is something that I feel, as I stated before, for two 
reasons, that it isn’t relevant or material to the purposes of ‘the com- 
mittee and, secondly, even if it were, in all good conscience I could not 
answer that kind of question. 

Senator Jounston. I understand now thoroughly that you are not 
answering the question on account of the fact that you just do not 
think it is right for you to have to answer it, but you are not basing 
it upon the reason that it might form some link in the chain that might 
incriminate you in any future c vase; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Mevrzer. If I understand, you are right, sir; if you are imply- 
ing that I am using a kind of fifth amendment position on this, I wish 
to state !amnot. I don’t consider it that w ay. 

Senator JoHNston. You are not using the fifth amendment, then ? 

Mr. Metrzer. No; I stand by the grounds I stated originally, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And youstill refuse to answer the question ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right; the record stands. What organizations 
have you been employed by, Mr. Meltzer, which you knew to be 
Communist controlled or dominated ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Well, obviously, the Young Communist Review and 
the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Sourwine. Any others? 

Mr. Me rzer. Well, there are others in- which Communists, like 
myself, played some role that I have mentioned before, but what 
degree of control or domination I am afraid I can’t specify. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were editorial associate on the Young Com- 
munist Review with Joseph Starobin ? 

Mr. Mevrzer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was known to you to be a Communist leader, 
was he not? I didn’t hear your answer. 
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Mr. Metrzer. I can’t speak for what his political position was, now. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Well, Joseph Starobin is an open Communist, isn’t 
he? 

Mr. Mettzer. Well, I admit his name was listed on the masthead 
of the paper at the time mine was. 

Mr. Sourwrine. You knew he was an open Communist. Are you 
refusing to state to the committee that you did? You cannot harm 
him. It is known that he is a Communist. You have admitted you 
were associated with him. 

I now ask you, did you know him to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I knew him to be the editor of the newspaper. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him to be a Communist ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I came here without counsel, sir, as you know, and 
I am—hbecause I felt, as I said earlier, I am perfectly ready to say 
anything about myself. If that in any way invalidates what I 
stated earlier 

Mr. Sourwrne. I am not attempting to browbeat you, Mr. Meltzer, 
but just trying to make the record as to what the record is. You 
are here without counsel as a matter of your own choice? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew that you could have had counsel ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes,sir. I felt I had nothing to conceal. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am asking you if you knew Joseph Starobin as 
a Communist. Do you decline to answer that question ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Well, it is a matter of my own judgment on this, 
trying to act as my own counsel, and I feel that might invalidate 
the position I stated earlier, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrine. I do not mean to be argumentative, but I want to 
point out to you that in your statement which you read you referred 
to persons whom you knew to have long left the party. 

Now, you know that Joseph Starobin has not left the party; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Meurzer. I do not know that, sir. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Do you know whether he has left? 

Mr. Metrzer. It is my impression that he has. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, if it is your impression that he has left the 
party, then you must know that he was once in it; is that right? 

Mr. Metrzer. One would deduce that from what I said. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Well, isn’t that the fact; that you knew him to be 
in the party at the time you worked with him? 

Mr. Metrzer. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is correct. Now, you worked also with Gil 
Green; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Metrzer. In the same relationship as with Starobin. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Did you know Gil Green to be a Communist? 

Mr. Metrzer. I guess everybody knew he was. 

Mr. Sourwine. I must beg your pardon, sir. My attention was 
distracted here by another member of the committee staff. I did not 
fully hear your answer to the question as to whether you knew Gil 
Green to be a Communist. 

Mr. Metrzer. I said I guessed everybody did, because it was a 
matter of public record. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Yes. You knew him asa member of the Communist 
Party of the U.S. A.? 

Mr. Meurzer. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you knew Starobin as a member of the 
Communist Party of the U.S. A.? 

Mr. Mevrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew the publication on which you were work- 
ing, the Young Communist Review, to be the official publication of 
the national council of the Young Communist League ? 

Mr. Meurzer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you attend, Mr. Meltzer, the American Youth 
Congress Town Meeting of Youth held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 9, 1941? 

Mr. Meurzer. I é¢an’t remember, but it is perfectly possible I did. 
I did attend many Youth Congress meetings. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know the American Youth Congress to be 
a Communist organization ¢ 

Mr. Meurzer. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know it to be in any way connected with 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A.? 

Mr. Meurzer. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know the American Youth Congress to be 
in _ way dominated or controlled by the Communist Party of the 
U.S. A.? 

Mr. Mexrzer. I knew there were Communists who played a role 
in it, certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. What Communists did you know who played a role 
in it? 

Mr. Metrzer. I am afraid I can’t answer that, sir, for the pre- 
viously stated reason. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, the witness having stated that ‘he 
knew Communists to have played a role in the American Youth Con- 
gress, he is not in a position to refuse to tell the committee who 
those Communists were, and I ask that he be ordered of record to 
answer the question. 

Senator Jounsron. I will overrule your objection and order you 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Mevrzer. I am sorry, sir; I must stand by my previously stated 
position. 

Mr. Sourwine. The record stands. 

Senator JoHNnston. The record stands. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you ever have any connection with the Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I can’t recall that I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that the American Youth Congress 
had been cited as subversive by the Attorney General of the United 
States? 

Mr. Mevrzerr. I knew that it was subsequent to the time, you know, 
I was acquainted with it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Joseph Cadden ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. He was executive secretary of the American Youth 
Congress ? 
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Mr. Metrzer. Yes; I think he was. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party of the U.S. A.? 

Mr. Meurzer. I can’t answer that question for the same reason, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean you decline to answer it ? 

Mr. Mevrzer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the witness has 
the right to decline to answer that question, and I ask that he be 
ordered and directed to answer. 

Senator Jounston. Your objection is overruled and you are ordered 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Metrzer. I am sorry, sir; for the same reasons. 

Mr. Sourwine. The record stands. Do you recall writing an article 
describing a speech by John Gates, a member of the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party, a member of the Young Communist 
League ? 

Mr. Merrzer. I don’t recall. It is perfectly possible I did. 


Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember quoting John Gates as having 
said : 


It has also become very clear to many people that the Soviet Union stands 
for peace and neutrality in this war. The lifting of the so-called moral embargo 
and the defeat of the anti-Soviet amendment to H. R. 1776 the other day shows, 
not that the administration is any friendlier to the U. S. S. R., but that it 
realizes the American people are learning the truth about it. 

Mr. Mevrzer. I don’t remember it, sir, but, since I was writing for 
those publications at that time, I may well have done it. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you wrote that, quoting Mr. Gates in that way, 

‘an you now testify whether you quoted him accurately ¢ 

Mr. Metrzer. I am afraid I couldn’t, at this long distance, remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you have quoted Mr. Gates inaccurately, 
knowingly ¢ 

Mr. Meurzer. Certainly not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever have any connection with the screen 
writers panel of the F ourth American Writers Congress of the League 
of American Writers ? 

Mr. Meurzer. Is that referring to a particular meeting or a perma- 
nent standing committee ¢ 

Mr. Sourwine. Any connection at all. 

Mr. Metrzer. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you write an article for the Daily Worker of 
se 10, 1941, regarding the screen writers panel of the Fourth Amer- 

san Writers C ongress of the League of American Writers? 

Mr. MELTzer. I don’t recall it, but I may have, since I was covering 
the movie news for the paper at that period. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever a member of the Screen Writers 
Guild? 

Mr. Metrzer. No; I was never eligible for it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write an article in which you described how 
the movies— 
quickly fitted themselves in the prowar pattern demanded by an imperialist 
government out to win the world for American dollars? 

Mr. Metrzer. I don’t remember, but again, knowing how I felt in 
those days, I might well have said that. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The article in question which, Mr. Chairman, I will 
offer for the record before the end of this hearing, appeared in the 
Daily Worker of June 10, 1941,0n page 7. This was during the period 
of the Hitler-Stalin Pact. 


Were you supporting the Communist line and Communist objectives 
during that period’? 

Mr. Meurzer. I was, and I very much regret I did, now. 

Mr. Sourwine. I won’t go over any additional excerpts from that 
article. I will offer the whole article in the record. 

Senator JoHNsToN. That will be made a part of the record. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 33” and is as 
follows :) 


CXHIBIT No. 33 
[Daily Worker, New York, Tuesday, June 10, 1941, page 7] 
SCREEN WRITERS PuT SPOTLIGHT ON PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FILM 
HOLLYWOOD PANEL AT WRITERS CONGRESS URGES AUDIENCE PRESSURE ON STUDIOS 
By Milton Meltzer 


Pick up any movie trade paper these days and you'll find loud lamentations over 
box office returns. It seems the mighty flood of ticket buyers that used to hit 
the gauge at eighty million per week is drying up to an unprofitable trickle. 
Editorials run riot with reasons: the double feature, too many dishes given 
away—or too few, hundreds of thousands of young moviegoers conscripted and 
their girls left without movie dates, new defense workers laboring so long they’re 
too tired even for Dorothy Lamour, or too busy counting their gold at home to 
find time for “I Wanted Wings.” 

That’s what the trade papers say, and they usually speak for the boss, Mr. 
Producer in Hollywood and his boss, Mr. Banker on Wall Street. The people 
who write the movies have different ideas. They gave them last weekend when 
they conducted the Screen Writers Panel for the Fourth American Writers 
Congress. Chaired by Viola Brothers Shore, the session consisted of some solid 
papers contributed anonymously by the Hollywood chapter of the League of 
American Writers and some excitingly controversial, but all too brief discussion 
from the audiences of 300 delegates and guests. 

It was a very heartening session. Everyone everywhere is interested in the 
movies but outside a few classroom courses, books and specialized publications 
very little serious discussion has been carried on about this great mass art. 
Popular channels, like the newspapers, radio, and fan magazines, carry only 
casual reporting or sensational distortion. 


PAPERS SHOWED DETAILED STUDY 


The papers read were carefully detailed studies of some of the most important 
questions confronting both movie makers and movie audiences. 

The first one dealt with the bread and butter problems of the screen writer. 
These past weeks the Screen Writers Guild has made headlines with the climax- 
ing of its drive to win better pay and working conditions from the producers. 
Contrary to the fancy fable of $2,000-a-week writers in expensively sloppy clothes 
dictating million-dollar epics to glamorous secretaries with the factual account 
of low wages and job insecurity for the bulk of the West Coast writers. And 
like all the other studio workers, writers too are busy building their union for 
the showdown with the boss. 

That boss is no longer the amazingly dumb and dialectical producer of the 
wisecrack days. He is a Morgan man or a Rockefeller man, and the report 
analyzing technical and structural trends, especially since the advent of sound, 
showed clearly all the implications of the new ownership. Today the movie 
industry operates like any other large-scale industry, and bosses treat workers 
no differently. 

THE RULE OF THE “MONEY FIRST” MINDS 


Not only are labor relations in the movie business tense with the same con- 
flicts as in Ford's or Bethlehem Steel, but the same stifling of technical progress 
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occurs. Patents on inventions are under monopoly control and are not used 
unless there’s money in it for the big shots. And technical workers and artists 
have their talents grooved to monotony and sterility by the uncreative “money 
first’ minds that rule the industry. 

In this same fact of monopoly control lies the heart of another paper read at 
the Screen Writers Panel: “Movies and the War.” The paper reviewed the 
experiences of the first World War, when the pacifist films of the early days 
rapidly gave way to a flood of hysterical warmongering. The movie companies, 
young and small, were independent of Wall Street then, but they quickly fitted 
themselves into the pro-war pattern demanded by an imperialist government out 
to win the world for American dollars. 

After the war, when European movie producers were unable to function, the 
American film industry expanded swiftly and soon dominated the world market. 
When the introduction of sound and the consequent bankers’ control occurred 
early in the thirties, the set-up was perfect for the grinding out of whatever 
propaganda would suit the needs of big business. And now, with the second 
imperialist.war tearing apart the world, the movie magnates use their powerful 
medium to shove the American people headlong into another mad shooting spree. 


DISCUSSION ON “CITIZEN KANE” 


No report on motion picture criticism was read although the agenda provided 
for it. As Viola Brothers Shore, who presided, said, perhaps there was no paper 
because there is no criticism. That’s generally true, of course. The huge 
audiences upon whom the industry must depend are rarely given a chance to 
read anything about the movies but publicity blurbs and “trué confessions.” 
What critical discussion there was at the panel came from the floor following 
the reading of a short paper on “Citizen Kane,” the Orson Welles movie. The 
paper praised Welles’ technical innovations but roasted him for his failure to 
make of Kane’s (or Hearst’s) story anything but a romantic tale of personal 
frustration inducing sympathy in the audience for what is basically a career of 
social crime. 

That sparked off intense discussion with pros and cons for “Kane” and Chaplin’s 
“Great Dictator.” A final vote on the best movie since the last Congress in 1939 
resulted in Chaplin’s winning first place with “The Grapes of Wrath” the only 
close second. 

CAN BE GREAT EDUCATIONAL FORCE 


Paul Strand of Frontier Film delivered the last report, covering the field of 
independently made movies. He reviewed the quick rise and death of the 
government-sponsored films, the heroic documentaries of Spain’s and China’s 
struggles, and the beginnings of trade union pictures, such as Mike Martini’s 
“United Action” for the auto workers and his forthcoming film of the recent 
Ford strike. Strand’s group is now completing its “Native Land,” a film about 
civil liberties that has been a few years in the making. He pointed to the unions 
as the greatest hope for the best realization of the film’s potentialities in 
building a democratic culture. 

That note was sounded again and again from the floor in the comments upon 
the several reports. More and more people have come to realize that the motion 
picture can be a great educational power for democratic ends, and what is more 
natural than that the strength of labor be used to develop and safeguard it? 
Audience organization is the key to the problem. Stories were told of how even 
a little pressure placed upon producers has resulted in the elimination of reac- 
tionary scripts or the production of progressive ones. If the trade unions, 
women’s groups, church and fraternal organizations, the youth movement, should 
express in organized form the feelings of their vast membership about movies 
good and bad, you can be sure even the big boys on Wall Street who pull Holly- 
wood’s strings would give heed to them. 

If you like a progressive movie, say so. Say so to your family, your friends, 
your organizations, your neighborhood movie manager, and the actors, writers 
and producers in Hollywood. If you don’t like war propaganda or endless 
escapism, say so to and through the same people. It'll count, you can bet, and 
America will be the better for it. 


Mr. Sourwtne. Do you recall, Mr. Meltzer, writing an article for 
the Sunday Worker of August 24, 1941, reviewing Lillian Hellman’s 
film, The Little Foxes? 
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Mr. Metrzer. Since I was the reviewer then, I probably did. If 
I did, my name must have been signed to it, or my initials. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you write: 

How often has Hollywood dared tell even some of the truth about rich 
people, about how they make their money? About the rottenness, to be direct, 
that eats its way into the core of capitalists’ lives? 

Mr. Mevtzer. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was in accordance with the Communist Party 
line at that time, was it not? 

Mr. Mevrzer. It certainly was. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have stated here, quite frankly, that you 
were following the Communist Party line? 

Mr. Meurzer. I was. 

Mr. Sourwine. And pushing it at that time? 

Mr. MExrzer. I was. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote a 
review of the Musical Story produced by Lenfilm Studios, U.S. S. R., 
which review was published in the Sunday Worker of October 12, 
1941 ? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote an 
article for the Daily Worker of January 17, 1942, on the Bronx 
House ? 

Mr. Metrzer. On what? 

Mr. Sourwine. The Bronx House. 

Mr. Metrzer. What was that? 

Mr. SourwIne. You have no memory ? 

Mr. Me.rzer. No, I don’t even know what that refers to. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote several articles for the 
New Masses, one of them being entitled, “Collegians Reject War 
Racket” ? 

Mr. Metrzer. What was the date? 

Mr. Sourwine. January 9, 1940. 

Mr. Mextzer. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Sourwine., This was also during the period of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact. 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes. I covered students’ meetings for the magazine 
occasionally. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was an article praising the American Student 
Union. Did you know that the American Student Union had been 
cited as subversive by the HUAC? 

Mr. Metrzer. I know that it was subsequently. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that the American Student Union 
was a Communist-dominated organization ¢ 

Mr. Metrzer. I knew it had a mixture of Communists and non- 
Communists, sir. 

Mr. SourwIne. Did you know that New Masses was a Communist 
periodical ? 

Mr. Meurzer. Of course. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote an 
article for New Masses of October 22, 1940, entitled “The Book- 
Burnings Begin” ? 
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Mr. Meurzer. If my name is signed to it, I am. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote an 
article for the New Masses for November 21, 1939, entitled “John’s 
Bull” in which you said, referring to World War I?— 

That war, like this one, was an imperialist war. The propaganda pluggers 
couldn’t get a rise out of the American people unless they could make it look 
like something else. So they transformed it verbally into a war between good 
and evil, between democracy and Kaiserism. 

Mr. Metrzer. I remember that, too, with the same regret. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was the Communist line at that time? 

Mr. Metrzer. It was 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Milton Meltzer who wrote an 
article for the New Masses for December 26, 1939, and again during 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact, the foreword to which said ?— 

Today, as 22 years ago, the academic groves resound with bloodthirsty lectures 
as the professors do their bit to prepare the veterans of future wars. 

Mr. Mevrzer. I would. 

Mr. SourwtNe. That was the Communist Party line at that time? 

Mr. Metrzer. It was 

Mr. Sourwine. What was your war service, Mr. Meltzer? 

Mr. Mevrzer. I was in the Army Air Force and served as a 
control-tower operator during the whole war. 

Mr. Sourwine. As an enlisted man? 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And you were honorably discharged, were you not ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I was honorably disc charged as a sergeant in 1946. 

Mr. SourwtIne. Mr. Meltzer, did you serve as a director of a daily 

radio program in connection with a strike at the Singer Sewing Ma- 

chine plant at Elizabeth, N. J., in 1949, that strike being conducted by 
the Communist-controlled United E lectrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America? 

Mr. Metrzer. I had—that was in one of those periods of unemploy- 
ment when I got a job, as I think I said earlier, doing publicity for 
the Singer—the local of the United Electrical Workers, ‘and the Singer 
strike during that 5 or 6 months’ period, and one of the chores was to 
do a daily recording that was broadcast in the local station, as I 
recall it. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That was broadcast over WAAT, Newark ? 

Mr. Metrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you at that time know the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America to be a Communist-dominated 
union ¢ 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes; I knew its reputation as that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you the editor of the Progressive Citizen, 
official or gan of the New York chapter of the Progressive Citizens of 
America 

Mr. eet: That was one of the jobs I had in that period when 
! worked, did publicity, in the Wallace movement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know the Progressive Citizens of America 
to be a Communist-front or ganization ¢ 

Mr. Mevrzer. Again I knew it had people of Communist and non- 
Communist affiliations in it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who were the Communists whom you knew to be 
affiliated with the PCA at that time? 
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Mr. Metrzer. Again, sir, none of those that I did know then do I 
know now to be in the movement, and I will have to respectfully decline 
to answer it on the same grounds as earlier stated. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe the witness has a 
proper claim to refuse to answer this question, and I ask that he be 
ordered and directed to answer it. 

Senator JoHNston. The objection is overruled, and I demand that 
you answer the question. 

Mr. Meurzer. I am sorry, sir, I must repeat it, a declination on the 
same grounds. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what I mean, Mr. Meltzer, when I 
speak of the field of mass communications ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know any individuals in this field at the 
present time who are known to you to be or to have been members of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Meurzer. I know none now to be members of the Communist 
Party, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know any persons now in the field of mass 
communications who are known to you to have been at one time 
members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I don’t think so, because most of them have been 
driven out of the industry long ago, fired; a few I did know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, to save time, I will make the blanket 
request that this series of photostats of articles purporting to be 
written by Mr. Meltzer and about most of which I think he has been 
questioned may be ordered placed in the record at this point. 

Senator JoHNnston. All of these photostats will be printed in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits No. 3441” 
and read as follows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 34 


{Sunday Worker, New York, August 24, 1941, page 7] 
Ho.titywoop Dogrs Rient By ‘THE LITTLE FOXxEs’ 


The Little Foxes, a Samuel Goldwyn production. Written by 
Lillian Hellman; directed by William Wyler; photographed by 
Gregg Toland. Distributed by RKO Radio Pictures. At the Radio 
City Music Hall. 

By Milton Meltzer 


Transferred to the screen Lillian Hellman’s drama of “The Little Foxes” is 
an extraordinary social shocker. Movies as uncompromisingly honest and 
direct as this are not made in Hollywood every day. Or every year. For the 
deep importance of what it has to say and the intensely effective way it says 
it it can stand in the same company with “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

Take it any way you will there is precious little to which it can easily be 
compared. How often has Hollywood dared tell even some of the truth about 
rich people, about how they make their money? About the rottenness, to be 
direct, that eats its way into the core of capitalists’ lives? 

Or look at it from this angle. Where are the movies to counterbalance the 
lies of a “Gone With the Wind,” a “Virginia,” a “Maryland”—all of them 
erude or subtle masks expensively designed to conceal the diseased face of a 
dying Southern aristocracy. Or place “The Little Foxes” next to the gentle 
jibes at the affectionately-termed “lousy rich” of “Philadelphia Story.” 
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NO ‘UNCLE TOMS’ IN FILM 


And see, too, how the many Negro characters in “Little Foxes” are drawn, 
and match them with whining travesties like Stepin Fetchit’s likes or cari- 
catured Aunt Jemimas like Hattie McDaniell’s. 

All this is imbedded in the rock-bottomed story of two brothers and a sister 
whose common lust for money kills everything decent in themselves and those 
around them. “Take us the foxes,” says the Old Testament, “the little foxes, 
that spoiled the vines; for our vines have tender leaves.” 

With that for her text, Miss Hellman focuses upon the Hubbard family 
in the South at the turn of the century. Leo and Ben Hubbard were small 
storekeepers alert for their big chance and when they had pinched together 
enough they bought and married their way into ownership of a crumbling 
cotton plantation. A small-scale success, when the movie opens they are nego- 
tiating with a Northern textile manufacturer for partnership in his factory, to 
be removed from Massachusetts where wages are $8, to this Southern town 
where ignorant farmhands can be hired for $3. Besides cheap labor they can 
offer the Northerner free water power, had by bribery of the State Governor. 

To complete the deal the brothers need an equal investment from their 
sister Regina, who can get it only from her seriously sick husband. These 
three Hubbards are a family group unmatched on the screen for their ruthless 
grasping. To get more money they will lie and cheat and steal. They will 
make theives of their sons, broken-spirited drunkards of their wives, and bar- 
gains of their daughters. And when it comes to that point, they will murder. 
The inevitable development of the key situation reveals every one of these 
acts. To attain their end, brothers and sister commit almost every offense 
against human decency. And when they have gotten what they want, for the 
time, there is nothing left of them but a mind and a hand outstretched for 
more. 


DRAMA OF REAL LIFE 


Concentrated in almost every line of dialogue and bit of movement upon ex- 
posing the horror of this kind of movie. But why are the Hubbards life, “The 
Little Foxes” is like a series of dum-dum bullets tearing the sensitivity of its 
audience. If it is melodramatic, so is much of real life. What it can be criticized 
for is that it never makes quite clear just why people act this way. These are 
the facts of human behavior; this is the record, says the so hungry for money? 

The movie does not limit itself to the Hubbards, hut it is not in the others that 
you find the answer. There is Regina’s husband who made his pile as a banker 
but whose sickness gives him a chance to sicken of the dollar too. “You'll wreck 
this town and this country your way,” he tells his wife, and his refusal to help 
her push low-paid factory workers down deeper sends him to his grave. 

And there is his and Regina’s daughter, soft and obedient at the beginning, 
ripe for the same kind of life until a young newspaperman who has returned 
from the North “talking of peoples’ rights and decency” helps her escape from the 
family trap. 

Around the house there are the Negro servants of a temper and intelligence 
Hollywood has almost never been willing to recognize as common to the Negro 
people. “The rich have got mighty well off cheatin’ the poor and the colored 
folks,” says Regina’s woman servant. And she says it in front of half the family. 


IMAGINATIVE FILM TREATMENT 


These are the positive characters, freshly seen and handled and so welcome to 
the screen, but against the towering infamy of the Hubbards their ineffectual 
goodness seems dwarfed almost to insignificance. And it is in the relations of 
these two opposing groups that the movie is weak. Both come upon the scene 
already good or bad, and the end finds them only more so. The conflict is not be- 
tween these, but among the Hubbards. It leaves the way open for people to take 
the Hubbards as did the critics of the original play, as proof of “the age-old truth 
that some people, regardless of their position in the social scale, their race or 
creed, or of their place anywhere in the world, at any period, are born plain 
greedy and that’s that.” They’re terrible because it’s in their nature. If “The 
Little Foxes” had been able to show more directly the necessity, under a com- 
petitive economic system, for the dog-eat-dog of people out to make good by this 
same society’s standards, it would have reached even greater stature. 
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But it is hard to complain about so rare an achievement. For the imaginative 
execution of this film, for their evident care and sincerity and vital purpose, 
Miss Helman, of course, director William Wyler; cameraman, Gregg Toland 
and the entire cast deserves the best audiences can give them. Bette Davis is 
starred in the lead role of Regina, but the quality of her work is equalled down 


to the least of the players. ‘The Little Foxes” is a picture worthy of great 
audiences. 


ExuHIsit No. 35 
[Daily Worker, February 10, 1941, p: 1] 
5,300 Youru Voice NATION’s Cry FOR PEACE 
WASHINGTON “TOWN MEETING” HUGE SUCCESS; SPURS FIGHT ON WAR BILL 


By Milton Meltzer 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The huge Town Meeting of Youth ended tonight 
in Washington with 6,000 young people streaming back to their towns. and 
organizations solidly united behind the Youth Congress's program of peace, jobs, 
and democracy. 

“Without the aid or comfort of bankers or utility men to finance us,” said 
AYC Executive Secretary Joseph Cadden in the final address to the delegates 
massed in Turner’s Arena, “we have succeeded in bringing more than 5,300 young 
people to a Town Meeting—not the kind of vulgarized Town Meeting that they 
hold on Thursday nights in New York and where you hear, over the radio, hand- 
picked stuffed shirts politely quibbling—but a Town Meeting in the old style of 
colonial, revolutionary American, which the people attend and where the people 
themselves speak out. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “the policy of involvement in European war, support of 
Japan in the Far East, and the anti-democratic governments is not as incoherent 
a policy as it might seem at first glance, but an integrated war alliance with 
the British empire on a world-wide scale.” 

“When you get home,” Cadden went on, “you will find that the American 
Youth Congress has become known as the organization fighting for the defeat 
of the lend-lease bill.” 

Cadden announced that out of meetings of trade unions and student delegates 
held late Saturday night had come proposals for helping to build three nation- 
wide progressive meetings to be held within the next few months. 

The Town Meeting offers support to the American Peace Mobilization scheduled 
for New York April 5-6, a national congress of trade union youth to be held next 
Labor Day, and a national conference for democracy in education on March 
29-30. 

Today’s sessions of the Town Meeting double-packed every seat around the 
prize-ring, with over a thousand young people crowding the corridors and side- 
walks outside, unable to get inside. 

All day long speakers from youth and labor organizations throughout the 
country and representatives from China, India, Puerto Rico and Haiti took the 
microphone in the center of the Arena to speak on the two key topics, you’re in the 
army now, and keeping America out of war. 

Liu Liang-Mo, secretary of the YMCA in China, drew tremendous applause 
when he delivered “hearty greetings from Chinese youth who are fighting 
courageously in the front lines against the Japanese and against appeasers, 
traitors, and fifth columnists within China. We want to assure you that no matter 
what happens the Chinese people will carry on resistance against the Japanese, 
and whoever wants to capitulate to any imperialistic nation will be discarded 
and denounced by the Chinese people, as we discarded and denounced the traitor 
Wang Ching-wei. China’s resistance is part of the world’s struggle for freedom 
and democracy. We need your help and we are sure we are going to win.” 

Denouncing the British imperialist government for imprisoning without even a 
trial the young Indian leader Rajni Patel, S. Chandra Sekhar, an Indian student 
here now, said “I hate the dictatorships of Germany and Italy, but I hate the 
imperialism of the British Empire also.” 
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FROM LATIN AMERICA 


Greetings from the youth movements of Haiti and Puerto Rico were delivered 
by two of their leaders visiting this country and a wire of support from Severo 
Aguirre, leader of the Cuban Youth Brotherhood was read by Jack McMichael, 
AYC chairman. 

A two-hour discussion on the problems and needs of the army of conscripts 
was begun in the morning by a report from Charles Shinn, head of the Flint 
Youth Council and a delegate from the Buick UAW local. He quoted the Detroit 
Press on the unhealthy living conditions of conscripted auto workers in Camp 
Beauregard, Florida, and cited General Motor’s swollen profits through “national 
defense” to show how little the industrialists, who are asking labor to “sacrifice,” 
are giving up themselves. ‘The kind of program we want is the Youth Congress’ 
seven-points to help the conscripts,” he said. ‘‘We all must go back to our unions 
and fight for that program.” 

Howard Lederer of the AYC’s cabinet explained the AYC’s conscript program to 
protect the conscript’s health, jobs, civil rights and dependents. Speaker after 
speaker detailed discriminatory treatment young men are getting from draft 
boards in their communities and at the camps they were sent to. An interne 
from Baltimore appeared in his white uniform, a Negro from a Philadelphia 
young people’s club, a Detroiter, students, farmers. 

Fred Keller, wearing the emblem of the International Brigade, received a great 
ovation when he spoke on the American volunteers’ experiences in Spain to show 
what an army of a real democracy was. He told of the trade union wages paid 
soldiers, the defense schools under union supervision, the large percentage of 
Negroes in army leadership. “When you get into the Army,” he said, “sing out 
the experiences of the democratic army of Loyalist Spain. Let your union 
locals know that when they do an injury to one in the army, they do it to the 
union back home.” 

Keller’s plea for aid to the Spanish refugees and support for Rescue. Ship 
Mission was enthusiastically applauded when he finished. 

During lunchtime the Committee on Negro Discrimination set up on the Town 
Meeting’s first day reported that everyone was meeting jim crow conditions in 
the nation’s capital. 

Two picket lines were organized on the floor and within ten minutes two 
hundred boys and girls, chanting the “Jim crow has gotta go” slogan they bore on 
their placards, were marching around the swanky Willard Hotel in the center 
of the Capital. Another 200 youth picketed the Palace Lunch nearby the 
Arena. 

“Washington will know how young America feels about jim crow before we 
leave,” said Marie Reed, the committee’s chairman. 

Leading off the afternoon session on keeping America out of the war, Frances 
Williams, AYC administrative secretary, delivered a report that lambasted the ad- 
ministration’s adoption of the authoritarian pattern under the guise of fighting 
Hitler. “If the lend-lease bill is passed,” she said, ‘there will very likely be use 
in the near future for those new four and a half million ‘death identification tags’ 
the army has just ordered.” 

In answer to Mrs. Roosevelt’s recent statement that she was in disagreement 
with the AYC’s stand on foreign policy, Miss Williams remarked that “it is no 
mere coincidence that today Mrs. Roosevelt, who supports the all-aid-to-Britain, 
step-into-war program, urges support this year of the universal forced labor 
camps for youth, while just a year ago she urged with the AYC support of the 
American Youth Act.” 

To those who call opponents of the war powers bill “appeasers,” Miss Wil- 
liams said: 

“The youth movement is equally opposed to those proposals for a ‘negotiated 
peace’ which would impose a U. S.-referred ‘Munich’ in Europe—and perhaps also 
in the Far East.” 

The overwhelming majority of those who spoke next on war and peace were 
against H. R. 1776 and Roosevelt’s war program. The few exceptions were a 
pacifist, Joseph Lash, and a member of the Young Peoples Socialist League. 
who red-baited the Congress. 

Lash, Mrs. Roosevelt’s “pal Joey,’ was given the same time allotment all other 
speakers had to present the administration’s point of view. His remarks were 
greeted for the most part with disapproving silence. 
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When he finished, Edward Strong, vice chairman of the AYC and leader of 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress, took the mike to make a point-by-point refu- 
tation of Lash’s argument. Lash, he said, was forced to declare he wanted to 
help the people of Britain and to soft-pedal aiding Churchill. 

“It is the people of England who are fighting this war”, said Strong, “‘but it is 
also the people of Germany and Italy. Lash forgets to mention this, and to 
add the ‘but’—that it is the imperialist governments of all these countries that 
are running this war. And American Youth do not want to fight an imperialist 
war. They want it to stop through a people’s peace.” 

Leaders of Young Women’s Organizations, Negro, Jewish, Church, Student, Fra- 
ternal, Labor, Y’s, and Youth Councils added their voices to Strong’s. Late in 
the afternoon John Gates, National Committee member of the Young Communist 
League, spoke. 

“The political climate has changed since we met a year ago here”, said Gates. 
“The administration’s war-course was apparent to only a few then. The Roose- 
velt administration has involved the country in the war very deeply now, and 
it is much clearer to youth today. 

“On the other hand,” he went on, “it has also become very clear to many people 
that the Soviet Union stands for peace and neutrality in this war. The lifting of 
the so-called moral embargo and the defeat of the anti-Soviet amendment to HR 
1776 the other day shows, not that the administration is any friendlier to the 
USSR, but that it realizes the American people are learning the truth about it. 

We in America have a great lesson to learn from the Soviet Union’s having 
remained at peace so long. It is because in the Soviet Union capitalism has been 
abolished and they no longer are ruled by the international bankers who make 
wars. Capitalism has been eliminated and Socialism, the true brotherhood of 
man, established.” 

Reid Robinson, president of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, was slated to address the Town Meeting but an assignment of the CIO 
in the Pacific Northwest kept him away. Ben Riskin, of his union, read a state- 
ment sent to the Town Meeting by Robinson. It offered full support to the 
AYC’s program and quoted both the CIO’s recent resolution endorsing the Youth 
Act and John L. Lewis’s statement that “I have confidence in the future of this 
organization because in it is life and virility, youth and energy.” 

Adding his agreement to that, Robinson’s message concluded : “You have fought 
well for your ideals. Carry on your fight to victory.” 





Exuisit No. 36 
{Sunday Worker, New York, October 12, 1941, p. 7] 
Taxt Driver To TENOR IN NEw Soviet FILM 


Musical Story, produced by Lenfilm Studios, U. 8. S. R. Story by 
E. Petrova and G. Munblit. Directed by A. V. Ivanovsky and H. 
Rappaport. Distributed by Artkino. At the Stanley Theatre. 


(By Milton Meltzer) 


From garage to grand opera runs the happy course of this Soviet citizen’s 
Musical Story. It is a Socialist Cinderella theme set to music that Artkino 
now offers to audiences over here in return for the two American musical films 
that were warmly greeted in the Soviet Union—100 Men and a Girl and The 
Great Waltz. 

Our hero is Petya Govorkov, young taxi driver with a love for music. As 
Musical Story begins the filmy skirts of the Spanish dancers in Carmen cascade 
across the screen and the camera climbs up to spot Petya almost falling out of 
his top baleony seat in heedless rapture. Beside him is a distinguished old 
gentleman privately conducting the orchestra from his own score. The two 
start matching their operatic knowledge on the way out and soon they are 
riding together in the front seat of Petya’s cab, the young aspirant singing 
his way around the city streets for 98 rubles’ worth of the retired tenor’s fare. 
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AUTO WORKERS DO TSCHAIKOWSKY 


It is a delightful beginning that brings the old man into the auto workers’ 
club to rehearse them in an amateur performance of Tschaikowsky’s Eugene 
Onegin. Petya’s romance with pretty Klava, the manager of the garage, is 
interrupted by the demands of rehearsal time and the foolish machinations 
of another driver who also yearns for the blonde Klava. 

But despite all this and the need to split the club’s one drummer between 
their symphony orchestra and their jazz band, the opera is at last presented. 
It goes very well until—well, you can find that out for yourself. At any rate, 
Petya’s superb tenor voice rallies round his fellow workers and they ship him 
off to the Leningrad Conservatory of Music with a fat scholarship. The cabby 
makes good after some solid training and debuts at the State Opera in the lead 
role. And now his shopmates packed into a box share their Petya’s glory, for 
without each other none of this would be possible. 

Honored Artist Sergei Lemeshev, premier tenor of this same Leningrad State 
Opera, plays and sings Petya’s role. His singing is excellent but his acting, 
the first he has done in films, does not quite catch the simple ease required by 
the comic part. Zoya Fyodorova, who was seen here before in Three Women, 
is charming in a lesser part. As the veteran singer, Makedonsky, H. Konovalov 
handles some tenderly humorous moments beautifully. 

Comparison with the American musical pictures that the Soviet producers 
say influenced them can’t be escaped. A film like 100 Men and a Girl is superior 
to Musical Story in the mechanics: photography, pace, the general smoothness, 
and finish of production. But with that the balance shifts. The Cinderella 
of the Deanna Durbin picture is truly a fairy-tale figure. She is the kitchen 
slavey who becomes the beautiful princess by a fluke of luck, by the tap of a 
magic wand in a millionaire’s hand, by virtue of anything but her own ability 
and the justness of that getting what it deserves. 

Petya, on the other hand, is a man who gets his reward strictly on his merit. 
True, he meets the singer Makedonsky by chance, but he lives in a society that 
leaves plenty of other entrances open for talent. It is that rational order of 
things where all people have equal opportunities that turns fairy tale into 
reality. Petya is not the lone brilliant exception: he is the Stakhanovite in 
every field of work for whom there are no barriers to personal fulfillment and 
happiness. 

Musical Story was made quite some time ago, before Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union. The essence of the film accounts for the powerful determination to 


achieve victory you see manifested in the war newsreels that accompany it on 
the Stanley’s bill. 


ExuHtsit No. 37 
[Daily Worker, New York, Saturday, January 17, 1942, p. 5] 


For 31 Years Hus or CoMMUNITY LIFE, BRonx House Now on FuLt War 
Foorine 


By Milton Meltzer 


The bell shrilled through the corridors and into every one of the 45 rooms. 
Feet scuffed swiftly across the floor, doors banged open and a torrent of kids’ 
voices burst into the hall where I was standing. “Gee! D’ja hear it Eddit? 
The first air raid test!” 

Scores of children were pouring out of the workshops, the gym, the class- 
rooms, the lab, and there were the House workers—“Take it easy, Edna, * * * 
Now come on fellas, up to the second floor where we’re all supposed to go, you 
remember. Don’t push now, take it easy, let‘s keep it moving smooth. * * *” 

In three minutes the second floor hall was nosily alive with all the neighbor- 
hood youngsters Bronx House was taking care of that afternoon. The 
smallest kids were sitting on the floor along the wall, filling the room with 
their high buzzing and the older boys and girls were talking to the big man in 
the tan workcoat. Later I found out he was the woodworking instructor. 
Pretty soon they were quiet and when Graenum Berger, Bronx House’s Head- 
worker, saw everything had gone off all right, he gave the signal and the all- 
clear bell rang them back to their play and study. 
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FIRST ALERT 


It was their first air-raid alarm test, and it surprised me while I was loafing 
around the entrance hall, waiting for Mr. Berger to see me and looking over 
the posters meanwhile. “Keren Ami Helps” said the big letters that hit your 
eye as you came up the steps into the five-story building. Below it were the 
multicolored posters of British, Russian and Chinese War Relief and a strag- 
gling thermometer painted onacard. The mercury had hit $106. 

“How does all this work out in your settlement house?” I asked Mr. Berger 
when the noise had subsided to a workmanlike hum. “Well, we have no pet 
philosophy here,” he said, “and we don’t impose anything on the people who 
come to Bronx House. A lot of the work we’re doing now for the war effort 
is what we have been doing for a long time past. But it’s been modified and 
intensified by the war, of course. We've always taken people’s needs as the 
starter, and they work out the program they want to follow from that point.” 

The door popped open and a little girl’s head stuck in. “Mr. Berger, kin 
my sister Rosie come in to get her toothache fixed please?” She could, and 
in the house’s own dental clinic. 


HOW IT STARTED 


That’s how it got started—from what was needed by the neighborhood. 
Three years ago medical exams disclosed a lot of bad health, especially with 
eyes and teeth. Now the House has a room equipped with many dentist’s gadg- 
ets and it services everyone. 

Or take the High Cost of Living, a huge problem in an area where almost 
everyone is on relief or on the WPA. Some 30 women formed a club in the 
House and couldn’t help discussing the HCL and before long they got down to 
price and value studies. They’re plugging now for a citywide educational 
nutrition program and will be bombarding legislatures for effective price and 
rent control. 

When the first air-raid test for the neighborhood came off it wasn’t too ef- 
fective. Hardly anyone knew what to do. No literature had been made avail- 
able. Bronx House got to work and the next day 5,000 leaflets were in the 
streets and houses, explaining in several languages what was to be done in this 
kind of emergency. About 65 percent of the neighborhood is Jewish, 20 percent 
Italian and the remainder Russian, Polish, Negro, Czech, Irish. They even is- 
sued one leaflet in Ladino, the Hebrew-Spanish tongue some 2,000 Turks and 
Jews in the area know. 

The community’s air raid wardens were organized and instructed in Bronx 
House and next week one room will be open to them for equipment storage and 
meetings 24 hours a day. The House is open for everyone else from 9 a. m. to 
11 p. m. 7 days a week. 

When I mentioned the blood bank Mr. Berger pointed out that’s one way most 
of them ean’t help, for it needs strong and healthy bodies. 

But they’re doing a hundred and one other things. “The people who come 
here know what’s going on in the world,” says Mr. Berger. ‘“‘They’ve been in- 
terested since way back in the problems of people like themselves all over the 
world. They talk about it in their clubs and classes and then they try to do 
something about it.” 

DEFENSE AID 


Coming up the stairs toward the gym we bumped into a man loaded down 
with brown and blue wool. The women are knitting. They’re helping the con- 
servation program too, and that grew right out of their natural science courses. 
Today they collect paper, tinfoil, scrap metal. 

With the Axis countries warring against us, many in the neighborhood are 
more concerned than ever about their citizenship. WPA teachers are instructing 
200 adults in naturalization and citizenship classes. 

Bronx House has been at it for 31 years, the last 12 in this new building at 
1637 Washington Avenue. “We have a participating membership of 2,500,” says 
Mr. Berger, “and they run from 2% years up to, oh, as high as life goes.” 

He estimates that 300,000 people participate annually in their many organ- 
ized activities. Bronx House seems to be right in the life blood of the neigh- 
borhood, doing everything it can for families to protect and develop their health, 
education and security. Its good union members responsible for the guidance 
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too, for the House was about the first to sign a contract with the Social Serv- 
ice Employees Union, CIO. 

Now that we're all in a war that we must win to protect our liberties and our 
living standards, Bronx House and all the other settlement houses have their 
same job to do, but on a greater scale than ever before. It’s All-Out for them, 
too. 





Exuisit No. 38 
{New Masses, p. 12, January 9, 1940] 
COLLEGIANS REJECT WAR RACKET 


Propaganda from the president’s office takes no one in. The 
second of two articles by Milton Meltzer. 


In 1914 only one out of twenty-four Americans of college age was in college. 
That tiny percentage almost entirely represented the upper classes. They were 
the sons and daughters of the rich, ignorant of and indifferent to the problems of 
the great mass of Americans being rushed into war. 

Today is different. This student generation has learned the truth about World 
War I. It did not give youth prosperity and glory. It gave them misery and 
death. The economic devastation of the years that followed has left them no 
place in this society. Unwanted today, the surplus generation is rapidly growing 
conscious of an even greater menace to its existence—war. 

One out of seven of the country’s young people is in college now. Unlike the 
students of a generation ago they are the sons and daughters of ordinary people, 
much closer to reality, much better prepared to fight for freedom and security. 
It was students of this caliber, four hundred strong, delegated from colleges and 
universities all over the country, who met at the University of Wisconsin, Christ- 
mas week, in the Fifth Annual Convention of the American Student Union. 


STUDENT POLLS 


Signs of their awareness are apparent on campuses everywhere. At the end of 
last October Student Opinion Surveys of America, a polling organization akin to 
Gallup’s, took a cross-section of student opinion on war in 150 colleges and uni- 
versities across the country. To the question “If England and France were in 
danger of defeat, should the USA send troops to help them?” 64 percent said 
no; 36 percent, yes. Fifty-eight percent said they would not volunteer if the 
United States went to war to help the Allies in danger of defeat. This figure is 
a decline from the refusal of 80 percent to volunteer, shown in a poll taken last 
February. The pressure of prowar propaganda and the need for intense educa- 
tion in resistance to it are obvious. 

In the same month a national poll of 182 Catholic colleges was taken by the 
magazine America. Fifty-four thousand men and women students were quizzed 
about their attitude toward the war in Europe: 97 percent said they did not want 
America to enter the war. In answer to the question “Would American inter- 
vention on the Allies’ side lead to the creation of a stable peace in Europe?’ the 
Catholic students showed their distrust of the pro-British forces by voting: 79 
percent, no; 7 percent, yes; and 14 percent, doubtful. Seventy-seven percent said 
they would not volunteer if the USA entered the war. 

The trend of opinion is evidenced on every campus by the student newspapers. 
During the first month of the fall semester there were antiwar editorials in such 
diverse papers as the University of Florida Alligator, the University of Tulsa 
Collegian, the Boston University News, the New Mexico State Teachers College 
Mustang, the Hobart College Herald, the University of California Californian, 
the Brooklyn College Vanguard, the University of Richmond Collegian, the 
Georgetown Hoya, the Oklahoma Daily, the Vassar Miscellany. 

An editorial in Swarthmore’s paper shows at once the reaction of the student 
body against the war and the prowar bias of the college administration, a split 
that exists on a great many campuses. President Aydelotte of Swarthmore is 
chairman of the American Committee of the Rhodes Trust. In the last war he 
helped cement Morgan’s relations with the Bank of England by acting as national 
director of the War-Aims Course that was compulsory in five hundred colleges. 
This year Dr? Aydelotte invited Lord Lothian, Britain’s ambassador and top 
propagandist in America, to address the Swarthmore students. There was a 
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howl of protest from the students and a blast in the campus paper against the 
President's unneutral action. It was the tipoff to other college prexies that their 
students might not relish tiffin and crumpets with British propagandists. But 
it didn’t stop Nicholas Miraculous at Columbia from serving the British empire 
and its American sympathizers just as he did twenty years ago. He has butlered 
Lord Lothian into Columbia’s halls two or three times in as many months this 
semester. 
FREE SPEECH ? 


There are other men like Butler running American universities. At Ohio 
State the student Marxist Society has been banned, and in California the 
American Student Union has been forced out of public educational institutions. 
In the East a long list of universities have denied Earl Browder the right to 
speak upon student invitation: Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, New 
York University, City College of New York, and Brooklyn College. Trustee- 
dominated administrators have refused to give the antiwar point of view a 
hearing, fearful of the impetus it will give to the campus fight for peace. 

Only Yale and Massachusetts Institute of Technology have had enough respect 
for constitutional rights to permit Browder to speak. But the authorities’ 
“No” at the other colleges has not put a chill on student interest in what Browder, 
or anyone else who speaks plainly, has to say. Some seven hundred students 
at Harvard signed a protest petition with the support of the Daily Crimson, and 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society issued an appeal for united student organizational 
defense of civil liberties. A poll of the Harvard students by the ASU showed 
them sixteen to one against America’s going to war. 

When Brooklyn College banned Browder fifty representatives of student organ- 
izations met at once to set up a civil liberties committee. In four hours on that 
same day thirteen hundred signatures protesting the free-speech gag were 
coliected. Three days later a meeting of five hundred students voted support 
of the protest, and in three days more one thousand students turned out to 
hear another Communist, Clarence Hathaway, speak against the war. Brook- 
lyn’s quick and vigorous student reaction to Gideonse’s gag rule shows which 
way the wind is blowing. 

Some educators too have learned from the last war. On November 19 the 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, a distinguished 
group of university professors headed by Franz Boas of Columbia, issued a public 
statement warning that “the second world war has created a greater danger 
of a repetition of the war hysteria of 1917. Signs are clearly visible of a con- 
certed drive against civil liberties.” The committee announced a series of proj- 
ects to defend the Bill of Rights and intellectual freedom in the schools and out. 
If this movement develops among faculty people it will give added strength 
to the student struggle to keep America out of war. 


AMERICAN STUDENT UNION 


One of the first lines of defense against the pro-war drive on the campus 
is the American Student Union. Formed in December 1935, the ASU has grown 
to several thousand members organized in chapters in one hundred schools and 
two hundred colleges. Since 1936 it has sponsored peace demonstrations which 
in recent vears have brought out over 350,000 students. On November 11 this year 
the ASU declared : 

“The student body this Armistice Day has one supreme concern—to keep our 
country out of war. * * * The school and university have a special respon- 
sibility to promote dispassionate investigation into the cause, character, and the 
outcome of this war and the United States’ relationship to it. * * * Hitler and 
Chamberlain made this war: the peoples must make the peace.” 

Out of the discussion and decisions of the ASU convention during Christmas 
week came a program of study and action that will help unite the student 
peace movement, rallying the American colleges behind the leadership of labor 
to halt the war and make a just peace. All measures aimed at the militarization 
of youth in preparation for entrance into the war must be checked. The govern- 
ment and pro-war college administrators will seek to extend the ROTC and make 
it compulsory. (There are now some 83,000 students enrolled in the ROTC in 
124 colleges.) The army is making overtures to the college men in an attempt 
to build its forces to full war-time strength. It offers bright prospects of quick 
promotion to the young men who know they face unemployment after graduation. 
Big business, preparing for war, advertises the prospect of boom times again. 
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But clear-headed students will not be deceived. They see educational budgets cut 
in favor of increased armaments ; they see profits up and wages down; free speech 
strangled on the campus; the students of European universities marched into 
the trenches. They know what happened last time. Nineteen-forty will not 
repeat 1917. 

MILTon MELTZER. 


ExHIsiT No. 39 
[New Masses, p. 19, October 22, 1940] 
THE Book-BURNINGS BEGIN 


The story of Professor Rugg and his textbooks. “Subversive,” 
said Merwin K. Hart, apologist for fascism. Who started the cam- 
paign and why. 


Up in Concord, N. H., recently, a lady named Grace P. Amsden wrote a hot 
letter to the local Monitor-Patriot, bewailing the rapid spread of Fifth Columns. 
Getting down to cases, she cited Professors George Counts and Harold Rugg as 
the authors of much treasonable business. (Ironically, not even Counts’ recent 
Red-baiting has brought him absolution.) For years, she said, the American 
Legion and notably the DAR have been carrying on crusades against the use of 
their textbooks in the schools. After building her case for banning the books in 
Concord she wound up triumphantly with “We have no less an authority than 
President Roosevelt as to the damage already done throughout the nation’s 
schools.” And she forthwith quoted approvingly that Rooseveltian steal from 
Mein Kampf: “Gentlemen, I am going to choke Americanism down the throats 
of American youngsters, whether they like it or not.” (Quote from Ray Tucker’s 
Washington letter in the “National Whirligig” column, Brooklyn Eagle, Sep- 
tember 11.) 

So there you have it. From the President and Big Business down through the 
American Legion and the DAR to Miss Grace Amsden, of Concord, N. H. It is an 
assault upon freedom and democracy in public education that has forced itself 
into every corner of the land. And the case of Harold Rugg’s textbooks is cne 
test case of freedom’s survival. 

“SUBVERSIVE” ? 


What horrors do the Rugg books contain? Are they printed in red ink or 
stamped with a hammer and sickle? There is no resemblance between any of 
Rugg’s textbooks and those published in the Soviet Union. Nor have any of 
Rugg’s paragraphs been borrowed from a Communist pamphlet. What outrages 
the Chamber of Commerce are a few simple facts about American history and 
the way American business works. It was in the early twenties that Professor 
Rugg first tried his hand at making schoolbooks more readable for the school 
children he had observed droning through them year after year. With the help 
of Rockefeller money he wrote books for elementary and junior high school 
pupils that jumped the walls between history, geography, and civics and brought 
them together. 

His series of texts that soon became so popular was known as Man and His 
Changing Society. Even that adjective “changing” seems to be a red flag before 
the bull’s eye of an advertising impresario. ‘Among the titles in the series are 
Our Country and Our People, Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, and 
A History of American Government and Culture. In choosing photographs to 
illustrate his books, Rugg thought a shot of a migratory worker or a share- 
cropper was all right, too. Aren’t they part of “Our Country and Our People’? 
But his accusers rule them out of the American scene. They just don’t exist. 

Five years ago the Federation of Citizens Associations of Washington, D. C., 
accused Rugg and two others of advocating Communism in their texthooks. The 
Board of Education said no. A lone straw in the wind, it attracted little atten- 
tion. But two years ago a retired army major, Augustin G. Rudd, of Garden 
City, L. I., put his tin hat back on and charged into Ruggs. He got the school 
system to mark the books “un-American” and throw them out. Having won his 
point, the major got a good press. Educators worried. 

A year passed. Then up popped Merwin K. Hart in Binghamton, N. Y. to ad- 
dress the local Exchange Club on “Subversive Activities in the Schools.” He 
wanted the Rugg books “purged” he said, and the local press goose-stepped be- 
hind him. Superintendent of Schools Daniel J. Kelly, other school officials, and 
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the Binghamton Council of Parents and Teachers defended Rugg, but the Board 
of Education beat them down and the purge went through on April 17. Two 
board members proposed a public book-burning. 


OTHER TOWNS FOLLOW 


Fired by the Binghamton case and the growing hysteria over “national de- 
fense,” business bigwigs in town after town stopped reading the financial col- 
umns long enough to take a look into the school library. And where they found 
a Rugg textbook they bore it triumphantly to the local paper and demanded edi- 
torials against it. Pressure from the paper, the Legion, the Chamber of Com- 
merce soon resulted in the removal of Rugg’s books from a large number of 
schools. Among those reported following Binghamton’s example are Mountain 
Lakes and Wayne Township, N. J., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Hornell, Olean and 
Rome, N. Y, and Manhasset, L. I. 

Banning Rugg’s books has not been enough for some enthusiasts. In March, 
a member of the Virginia State Legislature called for the burning of all books 
at the University of Virginia dealing with “Communism, Nazism, or any other 
isms.” A few weeks later the vice-president of the School Board of Bradner, 
Ohio, grabbed some books which he considered tainted with subversive doctrines, 
from the high school library, and built a bonfire of them. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer reported that “when Rev. William Wiegman, who is president of the 
board, ridiculed the Communist scare, a fiery cross was burned on his doorstep.” 

The press notes other towns where fascist-minded business men are plowing 
under free education. In San Diego, Calif., the school superintendent told the 
Chamber of Commerce Educational Committee that no more of Rugg’s books 
would be purchased and suitable replacements would be found. A day later 
Sweetwater and Coronado of the same state saw the books on the way out, with 
American Legion representatives testifying against them. On the 15th of this 
month the school superintendent of Chattanooga, Tenn., said that if any of the 
books listed in an American Legion Monthly article as “red” were to be found 
in the schools, he personally favored letting them go. 


FRANCO SUPPORTER TALKS 


Who are the individuals and organizations behind this textbook purge? And 
why are they doing it? Merwin K. Hart is head of the New York State Economic 
Council, a nongovernmental outfit that grinds the ax of economy day in and day 
out for its wealthy taxpaying sponsors. No progressive legislative measure ever 
comes before New York without some heavy lobbying against it by Hart. He was 
also one of Franco’s most loyal American supporters. Hart tipped his hand in 
the textbook drive in a letter recently printed in the Adirondack Daily Enter- 
prise : “On page 231 [of Harold Rugg’s The Great Technology] Rugg says that this 
program will include the doubling, even the quadrupling of the national educa- 
tional budget, raising the question whether the enormous rise in school budgets 
in recent years is not a phenomenon for which the theories of Professor Rugg 
and other advocates of so-called progressive education are not partly responsible.” 

There you have the case for economy confessed, and in another statement Hart 
reveals the more fundamental objection: “The Rugg books tend clearly to under- 
mine the faith of the pupils in private enterprise—in the American system out of 
which American public education (the costliest in the world) is maintained.” 
Even in this moment of fundamentals he could not stay a tear for taxation. 

Advertisers and publishers, linked by the bonds of interchanging business, have 
also kicked the Rugg football around. The Advertising Federation of America, 
through Alfred T. Falk, director of its Research and Education Bureau, has 
swamped advertising and business men with pamphlets putting them on their 
guard against the Rugg menace. Falk points to the handwriting on the wall, 
if the younger generation should have its trust in advertising undermined by 
textbooks which are pretty frank about such questions as who pays the cost of 
advertising. 

That mouthpiece of the National Association of Manufacturers, George Sokol- 
sky, did his bit for his bosses by writing a series attacking the Rugg books, for 
Liberty magazine. Hearst too has joined in, lending his financial writer, B. C. 
Forbes, to the attack. 

It is the leadership of the American Legion, with its long experience in Red- 
baiting and “investigations,” that has done perhaps the most thorough job on 
Rugg. In the midst of a series of local appearances of Legion officials to give 
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scholarly testimony before school boards, the Legion found time to prepare an 
article for the September issue of its national monthly. Under O. K. Armstrong’s 
name, the piece is called “Treason in the Textbooks.” It classes the work of 
Rugg and a dozen others as the blueprint for revolution. Summed up, the 
article makes four points against the books: that they debunk American heroes ; 
‘ast aspersions upon our system of Constitutional democracy ; condemn our sys- 
tem of private ownership and enterprise; and mold immoral and anti-religious 
attitudes. 

Who is defending Rugg and the fundamental principle of democratic education 
at stake in the attack upon him? Educators, first. Back in May the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, headed by Professor Franz 
Boas, issued a folder on the case and a statement to the press signed by more than 
150 leading American scientists, educators, school administrators, publishers, 
churchmen, government leaders, writers, and artists. They protested sharply 
against the book bannings, they said, because “today, when the latest develop- 
ments in the European war are driving many of our people into a state of panic 
in which prejudice and hatred are displacing the reason and tolerance essential 
for the functioning of democratic institutions, every threat, every incident of 
suppression of freedom of thought and expression becomes a challenge to be met 
vigorously and firmly.” 

Parents, too, are making a stand against a small group’s outrageous pressure 
upon their children’s freedom to learn. They stood up in Binghamton but lost. 
Down in Atlanta, Ga., the AP reported on September 18 that the State Board of 
Education was holding hearings on Rugg’s books. One man unearthed Mrs. 
Dilling to prove that Rugg was a Red. A professor from Georgia Tech sprang up 
to say Mrs. Dilling also called Mrs. Roosevelt a Red. And he went on to declare 
that none of those who had spoken against the books had even read them. 
Angry cries of “Thow him out!” came from among the 150 attending. But the 
people of Georgia are not cowed by noise, and it is reported that the League of 
Women Voters has taken up Rugg’s defense. 

In Englewood, N. J., Rugg has been a stormy issue for many months now. 
After the town paper drew a bead on Rugg, the Catholic heirarchy and the upper 
crust also opened fire. The people came through with a pamphlet presenting a 
well-documented defence of Rugg, published by the Committee of Parents and 
Taxpayers. 

Labor, too, has seen the need for supporting the fight for academic freedom, 
and some unions have taken action. Local 16 and the Book and Magazine Guild 
of the UOPWA sent protest resolutions to Binghamton, and Labor, the publica- 
tion of the Railway Labor Executive Association (of the railway unions) ran 
a strongly critical editorial. 

Professor Rugg, whose books have sold over two million copies in more than 
four thousand schools, has appeared publicly in his own defense. He left the 
shelter of Teachers College a week ago to appear in Atlanta where he read a 
statement denying that his books contained Communist, fascist, or socialist 
doctrines, and also said he was not a member of, or in sympathy with, fascist or 
Communist organizations (AP, September 19). 

Even Professor Rugg, specializing in comparisons of civilizations, should know 
better than to lump fascists with Communists. Unfortunately that is not a very 
strong defense. Rugg is not defending himself on the real and legitimate issue 
of intellectual and academic freedom, but has shifted the ground to acceptance 
of the reactionary point of view. What he says in essence is that if he and his 
books were Communist, then their banning would be justified. That kind of 
argument will not help his case much, nor will it lend strength to the broader 
fight for civil liberties now very much to the fore in every American community. 

It sometimes happens that a man on trial does not or will not understand the 
meaning of his own case. But then there may be others who do and will. In 
the campaign to keep the schools free, teachers, students, parents, and labor, 
who are for the most part against all this, can unite to put the Merwin Harts, 
the Sokolskys, the Falks, and the Forbes’ in their proper place. All groups, 
including the American Legion, have a right and even the obligation to inform 
themselves of what is going on in the schools. And they must let school authori- 
ties know what they think. But no factions, no minorities strong only because 
of their financial power, should have the right to ban and burn books that do 
not please them. It is the people’s right to plan their children’s education. If 
that principle does not win out in the Rugg controversy, we will have gone a 
long way closer to fascism. 

MILTON MELTZER. 
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EXHIBIT No. 40 
[New Masses, p. 22, November 21, 1939] 
JOHN’S BULL 


America tunes in on the pro-war propaganda network, broad- 
casting from Downing Street, Chamberlain’s Charlie McCarthys 
in the United States. 


If you look into the remoter corners of your morning newspaper these days, 
you're certain to find an item or two like those photostated on the opposite page. 
England’s pressure boys and girls are laying it on. They did it in 1914, and 
they’re out to do it again in 1939. Their job today is essentially what it was twen- 
ty-five years ago; it differs only in a few respects. 

In Imperialist War I, British propaganda twisted and shoved and patted and 
prodded American opinion into the belief that security for the United States de- 
pended upon victory for the Allies. The job of agitating us was made easier be- 
cause the Newport set was Anglophile from way back, and Britain had a strangle- 
hold on the news outlets that would influence the guys who did their dunking at 
Coney Island. 

The British Foreign Office put Sir Gilbert Parker at the front desk in the Min- 
istry of Information, and that aristocrat belched forth avalanches of literature 
and lectures from September 1914 till April 1917, when his job ended successfully 
with our entrance into the war. “You Americans,” said gallant Sir Gilbert, “are, 
next to the Chinese perhaps, the most gullible sheep in the world.” And with 
that encouraging farewell, he gave up the flock to the new shepherd, George Creel, 
appointed by President Wilson to head the American Committee on Public In- 
formation, 

That war, like this one, was an imperialist war. The propaganda pluggers 
couldn't get a rise out of the American people unless they could make it look like 
something else. So they transformed it verbally into a war between good and 
evil, between democracy and kaiserism. The Allies were the good guys, the Ger- 
mans were the bad guys, and, of course, America must be on the good side. A 
great variety of media and techniques were cleverly used to get this simple an- 
tithesis across. The bogies of Germany’s militarism and atrocities and war guilt 
were draped across the front pages and the regiments of English notables who 
were willing to give their Oxford accent for the tight little isle pranced up and 
down the platforms of America yodeling the tune of “hands across the sea” and 
“our sister democracies.” 

It was great stuff, American society women, industrialists and financiers, poli- 
ticians and professors, ministers and liberals ate it up. By February 1916 Sir 
Gilbert Parker was able to report that the articulate people throughout the 
States had joined the Allies. 

If it worked so well before, the British figure, it will work this time, too. A year 
ago an ex-bBritish propagandist, Capt. Sidney Rogerson, advised in his book, 
Propaganda and the Next War, that the British send America well-known lec- 
turers, business men, statesmen, and writers, “to put our point of view over the 
dinner table.””’ Captain Rogerson realizes that it isn’t necessary, and might even 
be ruinous, to three-sheet America with British propaganda. It’s much smarter 
to take advantage of the pro-British sympathy that already exists among so many 
influential Americans. Private conversations in the Perroquet Suite of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria or after-dinner addresses at the Bankers Club are much less obvious 
and have greater effect on mass opinion in the long run. 


THE SAME OLD GAME 


That’s just the way England is working her game touay. Look at the press 
clippings reproduced here. The ship news reporter tells us that Alfred Duff 
Cooper and his heautiful wife arrived yesterday, on the same boat with five 
British lecturers. “The British government isn’t sending any speakers,” they 
say. “They are all coming on their own steam.” The next day’s New York Times 
heads an item, ‘More Publicity Is Sought Here by Britain.” The text goes on to 
Say that of course it isn’t Britain’s policy to engage in what are called propaganda 
activities in the U. 8. A. As Lord Lothian said at the Pilgrims’ dinner, “We 
merely want to tell you the facts as we know them, and our point of view about 
them, from London. But having done so, by our own democratic principles [i. e., 
Britain’s and America’s * * * sister democracies] we are bound to leave you per- 
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fectly free to form your own judgments.” The British ambassador went on to 
nail his country’s war aims in a sentence echoed daily by Walter Lippmann and 
Dorothy Thompson: “We are trying to prevent the hordes of paganism and bar- 
barism from destroying what is left of civilized Europe.” The good guys and the 
bad ; the civilized and the savage. 

We can assume that that’s the kind of baloney Duff Cooper sliced for the 
guests at Elsa Maxwell’s little party mentioned modestly in the society pages 
the next day. The former first lord of the admiralty wasn’t talking:to himself 
or to men whose freedom of speech is limited by the loudness of their voices. 
Look at the clipping on Elsa’s dinner and note the names underlined: Henry 
Luce of Time, Life, and Fortune magazines; William Paley of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; papa Hearst and junior of the Hearst newspaper chain 
and magazines; Lowell Thomas of radio, screen, and newspaper; Jack Warner 
of Warner Bros. motion picture outfit; Vincent Astor of Newsweek magazine; 
Conde Nast of the Nast magazines; and John Gunther of radio, books, and 
magazines. The other guests were big shots in the theater, society, and Wall 
Street. If Duff Cooper can bias these boys for the empire, it will extend to the 
millions who read papers and magazines, go to the movies, or listen to the radio. 

Mr. Duff Cooper isn’t limiting his activities to private parties, however. To- 
gether with a host of his compatriots he has contracted to speak in public under 
the auspices of America’s leading lecture bureaus. For the next several months 
this country will be a happy hunting ground for these lobbyists in tophat and 
tails who will do a delayed encore for their brethren of 1914-16. In New York, 
for instance, they are scheduled to speak at such places as the Columbia Uni- 
versity Institute of Arts and Sciences, the Brooklyn Academy, and the Town 
Hall Club. 

Lord Lothian’s speech on October 26 at the Pilgrim’s dinner, quoted above, 
was the tipoff. After the guests toasted the President of the United States and 
his majesty the king, the ambassador made his first American speech in the 
best tradition of this Anglo-American society of topflight bankers, lawyers, and 
aristocrats dedicated to bolstering up the British empire with American money 
and men. Then the ambassador, who is also a governor of the National Bank 
of Scotland and the owner of some 28,000 acres, started on his rounds of the 
World’s Fair, the Herald Tribune Forum, and sundry other rostrums. 


THEY KEEP COMING 


Trailing after Lothian are dozens and dozens of England’s finest flowers in 
the arts, business, and politics. Culling the ship news and the lecture bureaus’ 
lists for last month and this month alone, you can discover at least seventy-five 
names that might fairly be classified as official or unofficial propaganda agents 
of Great Britain. These people are in the USA now or are expected shortly. 
Among the titled are Lord Marley, deputy speaker of the British House of 
Lords, Lord Elton, the countess of Winchelsea and Nottingham, and Countess 
Judith of Listowel. Anthony Eden “will arrive within a fortnight on a spe- 
cial mission,” and Lord Beaverbrook, England’s Hearst, made a quick trip here 
in October and had lunch with President Roosevelt. 

Two of England’s most prominent business men to arrive here recently are 
Anthony Guinness, the brewer, and H. Gordon Selfridge, of London’s famed Sel- 
fridge department store, the English Macy’s. Members of Parliament are popular 
here too. Alfred Edwards and George Ridley, Laborites, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Macnamara and Vyvyan Adams will speak throughout the country. 

It hasn’t been difficult for England to get the services of her prominent writers. 
Heading the list is Augur, or Vladimir Polikov, if you please, the New York Times 
correspondent in London whose voice is the voice of the British Foreign Office. 
Little Augie will ask America, “What of World Peace Now?” Other writers we 
shall be asked to give ear or eye to are Phyllis Bottome, R. Ellis Roberts, Philip 
Guedalla. I. A. Richards, Eric Dunstan, Sir Derwent Hall Caine, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
Graham Hutton, and Cecil Roberts. 


“SOVIET EXPERTS” 


To help lay down the barrage against the Soviet Union, three “Soviet experts” 
will grace the lecture platforms : Princess Kropotkin, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, 
and ex-Premier Alexander Kerensky. France ought to be mentioned to». For 
the women’s clubs of America she is exporting her greatest heartthrob, Charles 
Boyer, realizing that those passionate eyes will glow to much better effect at teas 
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than in trenches. Accompanying Boyer, as a teaser for the male sex, will come 
his wife, the British screen actress, Pat Paterson. Then there is Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet, who will teach Americans the Art of Thinking that this is not an imperial- 
ist war. And Daniel Vilfroy, and Pierre de Lanux. 

The list could be extended, and it will be in the future, but it will do for now to 
show that the British and their allies are coming again. “England expects every 
American to do his duty.” 

MILTON MELTZER. 


[New Masses, p. 7, December 26, 1939] 
ExHrIsiT No. 41 


Wark PrRoPpAGANDA Cum LAUDE 


Today, as twenty-two years ago, the academic groves resound with 
bloodthirsty lectures as the professors do their bit to prepare the vet- 
erans of future wars. 


Twenty-one years ago 180,000 college men killed and were killed abroad in the 
service of American imperialism. At home in five hundred colleges and uni- 
versities another 150,000 khaki-clad young men practiced bayoneting, studied field 
maneuvers, learned to hate the Hun, slept in barracks and ate at a common mess 
on campuses transformed into military training camps. 

Twenty-one years is just time enough for a new generation of fighting men to 
be born and raised. And time enough to forget what happened before. Today, 
in a crisis so dangerously like 1914-18, American students are again threatened 
with loss of learning and of life. On every campus, in every classroom, no 
question demands answer so urgently as what stand students shall take on the 
war now rolling over Europe and reaching out to America. 

The answer the colleges gave in the last war was a shameful one. At the first 
roll of the drums and toot of the trumpets the liberalism of the universities ex- 
pired with the wheeze of a drunk collapsing over a fireplug. The Great Scholar 
in the White House proclaimed war in April of 1917, and in May 150 representa- 
tives of the leading American colleges and universities picked up their gowns 
and hotfooted it to Washington for a conference called by President Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute. It was a nice war, the prexies said, and they were sacrificial 
enough to change their courses of study and even the calendar year to suit 
the nation’s needs. ‘This conference was of the utmost value in uniting, solidify- 
ing, and energizing college sentiment respecting the seriousness of the condition 
and the rights and duties of the higher institutions of learning in the prosecution 
of the war,” reads one historian’s judgment of the occasion. 


PENS INTO RIFLES 


They were off. For the mortarboard the overseas cap, for the gown the 
khaki uniform, and for the pen the rifle. The government wasn’t blind to their 
usefulness. Eloquence and idealism are as necessary in wartime as brass bands. 
The ex-college president running the show appointed George Creel his propa- 
ganda minister and Mr. Creel marshaled battalions of brains at every possible 
vantage point. 

It wasn’t hard to regiment the professors and get them to regiment their 
students. Since the outbreak of the war in 1914 the British Foreign Office has 
been shipping over dozens of such distinguished propagandists as James M. 
Barrie and John Masefield “to meet people connected with the universities and 
explain the British case as regards this war and our point of view of the issues 
involved.” And two years later it could be reported back to London that 
“practically every professor of every faculty has received private packets of 
literature in his own language.” 

Properly conditioned for his role, Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Minnesota, wrote an open letter to school principals 
in the spring of 1917 asking them to use coming high school commencements 
“for patriotic purposes.” George Creel saw that letter, liked its author’s initia- 
tive, and forthwith appointed the willing dean to a $5,200 job as director of the 
Division of Civic and Educational Cooperation of the Committee on Public 
Information. 
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BARRAGE OF WORDS 


It was a stupendous job in “popular scholarship” that Dean Ford (still at 
Minnesota) did. His men put out 75,000,000 pieces of literature aimed at 
converting people of all kinds to support of the “war to end all wars.” Ata 
cost of $570,000, everything from leafiets to an elaborate War Cyclopedia and 
heavily annotated works of research poured out of the division’s scholarly siuices 
to drown the country in a sea of chauvinism. 

The names of the most noted educators were signed to these perversions of the 
truth. Editors of the War Cyclopedia, which circulated in 200,000 copies, were 
Frederic Paxson of Wisconsin, Edward 8S. Corwin of Princeton, and Samuel B. 
Harding of Indiana. Among the fifty other contributors to this ready reference 
book intended to remove all possible doubts as to who really started the war were 
Carl Becker of Cornell, Sidney B. Fay of Harvard and Charles A. Beard of 
Columbia. Professor Beard in his zeal led a delegation of the Columbia faculty 
consisting of himself, H. B. Mitchell, and Walter B. (Life Begins at Forty) 
Pitkin to Washington to “show Congress the pacifists do not represent the 
American people.” 

Dean Ford's division drummed up legions of professors to write pamphlets in 
special series he edited. Some of the university people who bound their brains 
in khaki for Uncle Sam: John J. Coss of Columbia, William Stearns Davis of 
Minnesota, Henry W. Farnum of Yale, Christine Ladd Franklin of Columbia, 
Christian Gauss, now dean of Princeton, Douglas W. Johnson, Evarts B. Greene 
and Charles D. Hazen now at Columbia, William H. Hobbs of Michigan, Vernon 
L. Kellogg of Stanford, Benjamin Brooks of Pittsburgh, Joseph Jastrow of 
Wisconsin, Andrew C. McLaughlin, now emeritus at Chicago, Dana Carleton 
Munro of Princeton, George C. Sellery, now dean at Wisconsin, August C. Krey, 
also of Wisconsin, George Winfield Scott of Columbia, James W. Garner, now at 
Illinois, James Searson of Kansas, John 8S. P. Tatlock, now at California, Talcott 
Williams of Columbia, Wallace Notestein, now of Yale, Elmer Stoll, now of 
Minnesota, and Stuart P. Sherman, noted literature scholar, who quoted Cicero 
and Milton to prove the purity of Allied ideals. 


SCHOLARS ON THE MARCH 


Some universities organized propaganda for war in a splendidly systematic 
fashion, offering whole divisions of scholars to the government, as can be seen 
from the list above, or carrying on on their own. The University of Chicago, for 
instance, was proud to have Profs. H. P. Judson, A. W. Small, A. C. McLaughlin, 
Cc. H. Judd, Conyers Read, and Edith Abbott write eight special war pamphlets. 
At Wisconsin, posing as patriots and military experts, C. E. Allen, M. 8S. Slaugh- 
ter, E. B. MeGilvary, W. A. Scott, E. B. Van Vleck, C. 8S. Slichter, George Wagner, 
and W. L. Westermann wrote a number of essays on the causes and issues of 
the war. Of that faculty of six hundred professors and instructors, only three 
went on record as opposed to the war. One was expelled for a wisecrack about 
a Liberty Loan button. 

The most intellectual of the intellectuals were glad to enlist for the hack 
work. Josiah Royce, a noble name in American philosophy, marched forth 
righteously from his sanctum at Harvard to deliver an address in Tremont 
Temple on “The Duties of Americans in the Present War.” That was Jan. 30, 
1916, more than a year before we entered the war. Professor Royce became the 
philosophical mentor of the Citizens League for America and the Allies, formed 
in Boston. Other members were Richard Cabot of the Medical School at Har- 
vard, William Ernest Hocking and Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard’s philosophy 
department, Arthur Stanwood Pier of the English department, and Leo Wiener, 
of Slavonic literature. ’ 

Philosophy followed the dollar-signed flag. John Dewey at Columbia, Morris 
R. Cohen at New York’s City College (now at Chicago), Arthur O. Lovejoy at 
Johns Hopkins, George Santayana at Harvard—all these philsophers wove strait- 
jackets for the minds of the American people. 





“a GIFT TO THE NATION” 


The War Department and Creel’s Committee on Public Information employed 
many professors directly in the government service. But there were hundreds of 
others on university faculties who did not wait for the official call before joining 
their voices to the obscene chorus of war. It was only two years before, in 
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1914, that the country’s professors had recoiled in horror from the famous mani- 
festo of their ninety-three German colleagues in defense of the kaiser’s war. 
How could the liberal mind defend war? But in 1916-17 the campus iutel- 
lectuals found reasons for imposing military service on the United States. War 
was healthy. War was regenerating. War was good. 

And so overnight, in the echo of Wilson’s war proclamation, the professors set 
up all kinds of organizations. Dean McClellan of the University of Pennsylvania 
founded and became the chief officer of the Intercollegiate Intelligence Bureau, 
established to assign places in the government service to college men and women. 
Secretary of War Newton Baker called it “a gift to the nation, a gift of prepared- 
ness, alike for service in war and in peace.” 

The National Advisory Commitee for Aeronautics, though only partly academic 
in constitution, was controlled by six outstanding colleges: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cornell, Ohio State, the University of Texas, University of 
Illinois, and University of California. In and through these schools about 
eighteen hundred aviators a month were trained. “As aviation is primarily a 
scientific work it was fitting that those following this art should be trained in 
schools of science’—thus the rationale was prepared. 

To give the War Departinent a hand in its work Prof. Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern organized a Committee on the Classification of Personnel in the 
Army. It classified men of draft age and condition on the basis of education 
and other, allied qualities. Professor Scott impressed on governmental authori- 
ties the value of scientific training as a military factor and boosted the scientific 
schools as training grounds for officers. 

Fifteen of the foremost educational associations got together in the American 
Council on Education to: 

“* * * nlace the educational resources of the country more completely at the 
service of the national government and its departments, to the end that, through 
an understanding cooperation, the patriotic services of the public schools, col- 
leges, and universities may be augmented; that a continuous supply of educated 
men may be maintained; and greater effectiveness in meeting the educational 
problems arising during and following the war may be secured.” 

This Grand Council had charge of the publicity campaign for the Students 
Army Training Corps. It distributed a great amount of literature and carried 
on heavy correspondence. Its services were incalculable. 

As “an agency of higher military education,” the august Academy of Sciences 
established the National Research Council. Still there was room to use more 
professors. The War Department founded the Committee on Education and 
Special Training to represent it in relations with educational institutions. 
Together with the schools and colleges it formulated definite plans to train skilled 
men for the service. This committee supervised the “War-Aims Course,” 
required at almost every American college and university under the Students 
Army Training Corps. It enabled the Creel committee to turn its hysterical 
pamphlets into authorized textbooks for the higher branches of learning. 


THE BATTLE OF BOOKS 


300k companies, visualizing the enormous sales of textbooks officially forced 
into the schools, battled for the prize of government sanction. Dean Ford, as the 
top man in the academic field, was called in to referee many a textbook fight. 
The companies circulated rumors that a rival’s product was tainted with pro- 
Germanism, and sought the government’s aid to have it banned from the schools. 
Scholarship became slapstick. Such standard works of history as Robinson 
and Beard, Beard and Bagley, were attacked viciously. By October 1918 the 
War Department itself had run up a list of seventy-five books banned from the 
army camps. On the Index Expurgatorius were such names as Ambrose Bierce, 
Henri Barbusse, and Frank Harris. 

Seeking the shortest way to mold the public mind, the government had the 
hearty aid of those most experienced in “educational” techniques. Early in the 
war the department of historical research of the Carnegie Institute called a con- 
ference that set up the National Board for Historical Service. The eminent 
James T. Shotwell, now of Columbia, was the first chairman, and his associates 
were equally brilliant jewels in the crown of American schol+ ‘ship: Evarts B. 
Greene, Frederick J. Turner, J. Franklin Jameson, William E. ~odd, William E. 
Lingelbach, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Waldo G. Leland, Dana Carleton Munro——. 
Their first aim was to help Uncle Sam “through direct personal service.” They 
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also hoped “to aid the government in supplying the public with trustworthy 
information of historical or similar nature’ and to encourage local and state 
groups. They were very useful to the Committee on Public Information in 
scholarship and editorial work, often publishing articles under their own dis- 
tinguished bylines. 

IN THE CLASSROOM 


In the last months of the war, at the suggestion of the National Education 
Association, Dean Ford’s committee got out the National School Service, a 
sixteen-page paper that was mailed free to teachers. It was attractive to young 
people because of its many wer photos, and it gave in simple and easy form 
the “facts” of the war as they were understood in Washington. Dean Ford, 
William C. Bagley, James W. Searson, and Samuel B. Harding, professors all, 
skillfully edited the paper to make it useful in actual classroom work, in all 
fields from arithmetic to geography. That paper found its way into twenty 
rillion homes. Any pedagogue knows that if you can get certain ideas repeated 
often enough in the classroom, they will soon enough be heard in the home. 

These scholars, tese committees end boards and councils, these books and 
pamphlets and speeches are proof of the unanimity with which the American 
schools and colleges threw their support to the war. It only remains to sketch 
the physical appearance of the campus and its routine to complete this picture 
of the sellout of body, mind, and spirit. 

sy Act of Congress on June 3, 1916, the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC) was established in one-third of all the colleges and universities, “in 
order thet there may be, in time of national emergency, a sufficient number of 
educated men, trained in military science and tactics, to officer and lead intelli- 
gently the units of the large armies upon which the safety of the country will 
depend.” That was a prewar preparedness measure which gave way, when the 
war was actuslly upon us, to the Students Army Training Corps (SATC), 
set up by Congress on May 18, 1917. The purpose of the SATO was to util‘ze 
the plant, equipment, and organization of the colleges for selecting and training 
officers ard technical experts for service. About five hundred colleges of every 
grade and description became, like the railroads during wartime, essentially 
Governmental institutions. “All students who entered the American colleges 
in the autumn of 1918, either as freshmen or upperclassmen, being eighteen 
years of age and physically fit, became by their entrance, soldiers of the United 
States.” 

From the University of Maine to the University of Washington, students lived 
and studied under a military regime. At least eleven hours per week for drill, 
fourteen hours of lectures and recitations on military subjects, and one basic 
course for everyone on the aims of the war. “It’s patriotic to go to college!” 
That was the college yell for 1918, bellowed by 150,000 young voices. The 
campus became the gateway to the field of war. 


COED PATRIOTS 


Nor were the women excluded. There were some five hundred colleges open 
to women in 1917, and these, like the men’s, put themselves on a war basis. 
They respected food regulations, observing meatless and wheartless days, and 
established economies of all Kinds. Parties, the cream of college life, were 
dropped. Proms, class days, and class plays went by the board. ‘No frills 
and frippery” was Vassar’s motto. Formal courses to train women for special 
wartime activities were shoved into the curriculum. Telegraphy, map-making, 
first-aid, auto-mechanics were the thing. College girls were prepared for the 
Red Cross, to act as censors in the postoffice, publicity workers in defense 
councils, psychological examiners. They did welfare work in factories and 
wo ked at home and abroad as phone operators. 

Reed College in Oregon formed a military organization divided into thirteen 
companies to do knitting. Vassar’s girls did some 25,000 pieces of knitting for 
soldiers. The coeds furnished hostess houses at military camps, did farm labor 
in the summer of 1918. One girls’ college sent six thousand letters to the front. 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley a'] rendered special service to the 
government. Many sent Red Cross units overs: as. 

And the university administrators were so proud of the job they did for 
U. S. Steel, for J. P. Morgan & Co., for du Pont Chemicals * * *. “The diver- 
sity of function rendered by the academic forces extended from the training of 
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officers and of privates for military, naval, and aerial service to the discovery 
and publication of knowledge, from the heartening of professors and students 
in individual colleges to the mobilizing of all forces, intellectual and administra- 
tive, athletic and social, of all colleges and universities.” Thus President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University at the end of the war, congratulating 
himself and his colleagues. 

“But there were losses also in this academic revolution,” President Thwing 
says in an aside. “The sum of them was a single loss. It was the loss of the 
higher education itself, it was the loss of culture, it was the loss of intellectual 
breadth ; it was the loss of liberal learning.” 


DEATH OF FREE SPEECH 


That loss was plain in the wave of reaction that swept over the schools and 
colleges from 1917 to the days of the Palmer raids in 1919-20. For the war 
imposed a rigid repression of freedom. Opponents of the war were silenced by 
any means available. You were suspected not only if you openly opposed the 
war or were known as a pacifist, but if you did not actively support it. Silence 
was tantamount to pro-Germanism. Pressure was applied locally, investigations 
were made, positive proof of loyalty was required. Any teacher who stood up 
against the hysteria and hatred was hounded, kicked out of his job, sometimes 
beaten. In that time of great need for clear thinking and courageous action the 
teachers themselves, sucked into the whirlpool of demagogy and lies, persecuted 
their own fellows. The Committee on Academic Freedom of the American 
Association of University Professors supported the suppression of freedom in 
matters relating to the war. Under Professor Lovejoy’s name it issued a mani- 
festo that was welcomed warmly by Attorney General Palmer, the nation’s 
chief witch hunter. The National Education Association took its stand with 
the militarists by canceling all honorary memberships of persons living in Ger- 
many. Boards and commissioners of education, in city after city and state after 
state, ruled that teachers must support the war. In December 1917 a large 
“loyalty meeting” of teachers at Stuyvesant High School in New York City 
applauded demands for the instant dismissal of “disloyal teachers.” 


FACULTY CASUALTIES 


In the universities the reaction was the same. Professors and instructors who 
‘ame out against the war or who even sought to investigate the facts prior to 
reaching a conclusion were summarily dismissed. Oregon kicked out Allen 
Eaton; Nebraska, four professors ; California, George Hans; Michigan dismissed 
seven teachers “for pro-German leanings” ; Minnesota evicted Professor Shapper 
for antiwar talk; Missouri persecuted Thorstein Veblen; Maine dismissed the 
dean of its law school; Virginia fired Leon Whipple for not subscribing to the 
Liberty Bonds; Rice Institute bounced one; Wellesley gave Prof. Emily Balch 
“an indefinite leave of absence”; Cornell bestowed the same on Professor Edger- 
ton; Penn fired Scott Nearing; Columbia dismissed J. McKeen Cattell (after 
twenty-six years of service) and H. W. L. Dana. 

In many cases free speech was denied guest speakers on the campus. At 
Columbia, Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the great novelist, was scheduled to speak 
in February 1917 (before we were at war) on his father’s Christian love 
doctrines. He was shut out at the last moment and students were told that 
thereafter they must submit programs and names of speakers for approval long 
in advance. At Harvard, President Lowell withdrew permission for Mrs. 
Sheehy Skeffington to speak on the ground that “college halls are not to be used 
for propaganda.” Yet a short time before, Capt. Ian Hay Beith, official propa- 
gandist for the British, had been welcomed to Harvard. 

Even the German language, an innocent item in the curriculum long antedating 
the war, fell under suspicion. Colleges dismissed about one-half their German 
teachers and the students of German fell to one-tenth of the prewar enrollment. 
In most of the Western states legislators simply forbade further instruction in 
German in the schools and colleges. At CCNY they were more tactful—they 
simply reduced by one point the credit value of each course in the German 
department. 
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MUTINY 


The facts are overwhelming. Almost no voices were raised in behalf of peace 
and freedom. Those who did speak out in the colleges were a brave but pitifully 
weak handful. At Minnesota a student attempt to hold an antiwar meeting 
was suppressed. At Michigan four students refused to register for the draft. 
A student at Ohio State was arrested for distributing antiwar literature. The 
Vassar Miscellany Snooze, student humor paper, put out a satiric “preparedness 
issue,” as did the Princeton Tiger. Some Princeton students were part of a 
delegation of pacifist students who appeared before the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs to protest against compulsory military training. Student 
antimilitarists in some ten colleges held a convention at Columbia on April 10, 
1917, three days after Wilson’s war proclamation, and organized an anti- 
eonscription union. A month later seventy-five Columbia students held their 
own antidraft meeting. Three were arrested. A handful of Yale men organized 
a branch of the College Anti-Military League and defied the draft law. 

There were others like them—but only a few, and they were scattered about 
the country. Out of that time and that material, little more could come. 


MILTON MELTZER. 


Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions of this witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jounston. Any questions? 

Senator Hruska. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Ihave no questions. You may be excused. 

Mr. Metrzer. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to enter a state- 
ment in the record, if there is no objection? I would like to make clear 
how I feel now, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is this a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Metrzer. I wrote it this weekend. 

Mr. Sourwine. May it be submitted to the committee? We have 
a 24-hour rule on statements, but the committee will be glad to consider 
whether they will waive the rule in this instance. 

Mr. Mexrzer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you would send it up here the committee will 
rule on its inclusion in the record. 

Senator Jounston. We will take this and study it and we will con- 
sider it, within the rules, and if not within the rules, we will not in- 
sert it. 


Mr. Sourwine. I will state, Mr. Meltzer, that the committee has — 


not yet seen this statement. We have no reason to believe that this is 
true in your case, but here this week statements have been offered to the 
committee which were not germane to the hearing. The apparent pur- 
pose of these offers was to achieve privilege for the statements so they 
could be circulated by having them put in the committee record, and 
the committee necessarily has to be careful to avoid an improper ad- 
mission. 

Mr. Metrzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. We are not saying that you want to do that, but 
at the same time we have to protect the committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am sure if this is a fair statement of your position 
the committee will put it in the record. 

Mr. Mevrzer. Thank you. 

(The statement above referred to was later accepted for the record 
and reads as follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY MILTON MELTZER 


I have long since broken all my ties to communism. It is at least a dozen years 
or more since I had any organizational connections of that kind, and it was even 
earlier that I began to realize there were a great many things wrong with it. 

I joined in the first place because it was in the pit of the depression, and my 
family and friends and many millions of others were suffering from an economic 
blight most of us couldn’t understand. When a way out was offered that seemed 
to promise the best possible society for all, I, like many others, tried to follow that 
path until I found it wasn’t the way. The suppression of free thought, the 
regimentation, the sacrifice of the individual to the group or the party or the state, 
or of the living generation to some future generation, became totally abhorrent. 

When I was part of that political movement no one I knew committed espionage 
or sabotage, or tried to overthrow the Government by force or violence. No 
one ever asked me to do these things; I never did them. Neither I nor the others 
I knew ever did anything deliberately harmful to the interests of our neighbors, 
our community, or our country. 

I still feel, like the vast majority of Americans who are decent and humane 
people, that jobs, equality of opportunity for all, security for those who need it, 
the preservation of civil liberties, the enjoyment of a rising standard of living 
that scientific progress has made possible, and a peaceful world in which to raise 
our families, are goals worth striving for. I have tried, in whatever way I could, 
to help advance those ends. 

But I know now, and I have known for a long time, that decent social goals 
and ethical values are not to be won by sacrificing liberty to the state, by putting 
means above ends, by making arbitrary and unlimited power over men a principle 
of government. I believe our own American history demonstrates that we must 
be responsible for our own future, that our kind of political democracy, however 
imperfect it may be, is what we must preserve and strengthen and extend. Only 
through respect for the individual, for every man, can we find the means to live 
the richest and fullest lives we’re capable of. 

I will not plead the fifth amendment. But I must refuse to answer those ques- 
tions which I believe are irrelevant to the purpose or scope of the committee’s 
activities. I am prepared to answer any questions the committee may ask about 
myself. I have not been a Communist or part of that movement for at least 12 
or 13 years, and I have no knowledge now of anyone who may be a part of the 
Communist movement. I cannot, therefore, and in all good conscience, answer 
any questions about others with whom I may have associated in the past. To 
my knowledge, no law obliges me to testify about persons who at one time may 
have been Communists but who to my personal knowledge and belief have long 
since broken their ties to the Communist movement. I must therefore firmly 
refuse to discuss the political activities of my past associates. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Oakley Johnson. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting for Mr. Johnson to come for- 
ward, may I say something which is not on this hearing record ? 

The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, 
director of the legislative commission of the American Legion, re- 
ferring to the hearings now being conducted by the Senate Internal 
Securities Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee in con- 
nection with the issuance of passports, and transmitting a resolution 
of the American Legion adopted at its national convention in Chicago 
in September, and asking that this be included in that record. 

I believe the Chair will wish to order this done and, perhaps, might 
do that at this time. 

Senator Jounston. I will order that this request be granted, and 
it will be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to is printed in the record of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearing on December 15, 1958.) 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Chairman, will you consider another insertion 
in an earlier record which is about to be printed? We have a number 
of documents on the Hungarian revolt which was the subject of con- 
siderable testimony last year. The last of these has just come into 
the subcommittee’s hands and should be added. It is entitled “Jus- 
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tice in Hungary Today” and is the third report of the International 
Commission of Jurists. 

coats Jounston. It will be accepted and printed in the proper 
record. 

(The document will be found in pt. 90 of the subcommittee’s series 
on Scope of Soviet Activity.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you swear the witness, Senator. 

Senator Jounston. Please rise and hold up your right hand to be 
sworn. Do you swear the evidence that you will give before this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the witness’ response 
totheoath. Did heassent? 

Mr. Jonnson. I said “I do.” 

Senator Jounston. He wassworn. 


TESTIMONY OF OAKLEY C. JOHNSON, ACCOMPANIED BY MARY M. 
KAUFMAN, HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr, Sourwine. Will you please give the reporter your full name, 
your business and residence addresses, and then identify your counsel 
who accompanies you. 

Mr. Jonnson. The name is Johnson, spelling it out J-o-h-n-s-o-n; 
i name is Oakley, spelling it out O-a-k-l-e-y ; the middle initial 
is C. 

Mr. Sourwine. What does the C. stand for ? 

Mr. Jounson. Calvin. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your address, residence, and business? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no business address. My home address is 870 
Columbus Avenue, New York, N. Y., apartment 17-I. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where were you born, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Born in Standish, Mich. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have been engaged for a large part of your life 
in the field of education ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

pt. Sourwrne. You have been a university professor for many 
years ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you tell us at what institutions of learning you 
have taught? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, at the University of Michigan, Long Island 
University —— 

Mr. Sourwine, At the University of Michigan were you a professor 
or an assistant professor or an instructor or just what? 

Mr. Jonnson. An instructor. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir; and what period of time was that? 

Mr. Jounson. It was 1920 to 1928. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Then Long Island University ? 

Mr. Jonnson. 1928 to 1930. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr: Jounson. Assistant professor of English. 
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Mr. Sourwrine. Yes, sir; and after that? 

Mr. Jounson. The evening session of the College of the City of 
New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Jounson. Teacher of English. 

Mr. Sourwine. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Jounson. From 1930 to 1932. 

Mr. Sourwine. How did you come to sever your connection with 
City College? 

Mr. JoHnson. I was not reappointed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you dismissed ? 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose you could call it that. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the reason for that dismissal, if you know ? 

Mr. Jounson. May I consult with my attorney, please? 

Mr. Sourwine. Of course. 

(The witness confers with counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t see much point in going into this, but I was 
told that another man had come back from abroad to take over the 
work that he had been doing previously, and that I wouldn’t be needed. 
That was the ostensible reason given. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever told that en were being dismissed 
because of supporting the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, I was never told that, that I remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am reminded that we have failed to identify 
counsel. Will you identify your counsel ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, that is right. 

Miss KaurmMan. Mary Kaufman of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is your firm? 

Miss Kaurman. I am sorry? 

Mr. Sourwine. What is your firm ? 

Miss Kaurman. I am a self-practitioner. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 
aa = olinstn, are you presently a member of the Communist Party, 

Mr. Jonnson. As I explained in executive session, I will have to 
claim my constitutional perrilege in regard to all questions of that 
sort or that are related to that nature. 

Mr. Sovrwine. You mean your privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment against testifying against yourself? 

Mr. . sa Yes, that is the—Mr. Sourwine, is the Senator from 
South Carolina the only member of the subcommittee here? 

Mr. Sourwint. There are two members of the subcommittee 
presently sitting, Senator Johnston and Senator Hruska. 

Mr. Jounson. Russell of Georgia? 

Mr. SourwineE. Senator Hruska of Nebraska. 

Mr. Jonnson. Hruska; thank you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you go ahead, Mr. Johnson, with your 
academic experience. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know that I have any objection to doing that, 
but I would like to protest, I would like to protest that really I don’t 
see much connection between a recital of that sort and the work of, 
the alleged work of, this subcommittee, and I just listened to a lot of 
testimony that I can’t conceive, by any remote stretch of the imagina- 
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tion, that has to do much with the press, at least the first witness that 
you had here, Mr. Caplin. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, the testimony of other witnesses can- 
not possibly have any relationship to your own at this time nor be a 
waiee reason for refusing to answer. 

As I understand, you have refused and have stated you will refuse, 
to answer certain questions, claiming your privilege under the fifth 
amendment. Am I to understand that you are now asserting another 
and a different basis for refusal or were you merely making a comment 
for the record? 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, I am making a comment and a protest, and I 
might make it a request that we have a little more exact indication of 
the purpose of the investigation and the questioning. 

The general purpose that you gave me is quite vague, and the testi- 
mene far seems to be still vaguer, so far as the connection is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Sourwine. The committee, Mr. Johnson, is interested particu- 
larly in connection with this hearing in Communist infiltration into 
the field of mass communications. 

In connection with this, the committee is interested in learning as 
much as it can of what is done and what has been done by Communists 
to sway or to mold public opinion. 

It is in connection with the objective of learning this that the com- 
mittee is seeking, first, to lay the foundation of your own past activi- 
ties, following which the committee hopes to secure information from 

ou about those activities or about knowledge which you may have 
ad respecting Communist activities. 

If your contention is that the committee has no power to question 
you or to seek to learn facts from you or secure information from you 
because you have already stated that you are not going to give the 
committee any facts, counsel will recommend to the chairman that 
this basis for objection be overruled. 

I will state that you have not yet clearly stated that as a basis for 
objection. It may be that I misunderstood your purpose. 

Will you go ahead, please, with the exposition of your teaching jobs 
after the last one concerning which you testified ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to consult with counsel for just a 
moment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Surely. 

(Witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Sourwine. I will add this, Mr. Johnson, that the committee 
has reason to believe that you have been a Communist propagandist 
over a long period of years, and the committee wants to give you this 
opportunity to deny that, and to make the record clear on that point, 
if it is not true. 

Tf it is true, the committee wants to learn as much as it can, through 
your gun experience, of the techniques you used and the results >. 
tained. 

Now, going back to the question which is, in a sense, preliminary, in 
that it is qualifying you as to your experience, you are asked to con- 
tinue with exposition of your record as a teacher, beginning with the 
next teaching job you had after the last one about which you testified, 
that is, after you left.City College of New York in 1932. 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, I don’t conceive the relevance of all of this to 
the purpose, but I don’t mind answering your questions, all the ques- 
tions that I can. 

Mr. Sourwine. Very good. 

Mr. Jonson. I went abroad, had an opportunity to go abroad, 
visited the Soviet Union, and taught for 1 year in the Institute of 
Modern Languages. 

Mr. Sourwine. At Moscow ? 

Mr. Jonson. At Moscow. 

Mr. Sourwine. I see. 

What did you teach there? 

Mr. Jounson. I taught American and English literature, 1 course 
in American literature and 1 course in English. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. 

Mr. Jounson. Then I remained a year longer working on the staff 
of the Moscow Daily News, English language newspaper. 

Then I returned to the United States, and after a period of other 
work, I began teaching in college again, 1 year at Talladega College, 
4 years at Dillard University, that is in New Orleans, and 1 year at 
Tillotson College in Texas. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Then I returned to New York and secured a position 
for a very short time in Brooklyn College. That was my last college 
teaching position. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you retired from that when ? 

Mr. Jounson. I retired at the age 65. 

Mr. Sourwine. What year was that? 

Mr. Jounson. In 1955. 

Mr. Sourwine. While you were in the Soviet Union, did you be- 
come a member of the Communist Party of the U.S.S. R.? 

Mr. Jounson. I must claim my privilege of not replying to that 
question. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is your fifth amendment privilege ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you stated that after you returned from the 
Soviet Union there was a period of other work, that is, nonteaching 
work. What was that work? 

Mr. Jounson. It was a variety of work, and I will have to consult 
my attorney for a moment. 

(The witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Jounson. I think I will have to rely on the fifth amendment 
again for these intervening years. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you engaged during that period following 
your return from Moscow in any illegal work, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is an insulting question. Is it deliberately in- 
sulting ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The question is not meant to be insulting at all. 
You have claimed the fifth amendment with respect to a question as 
to what that work was. 


1The Education Directory of the Federal Office of Education for 1958-59 lists a Talladega 
College at Talladega, Ala. 
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This leads to the natural inference that to answer the question 
truthfully would, in your opinion, form at least a link in a chain to 
connect you with a prosecution. 

That, it would appear, could only happen if some of the work was 
illegal, and I am attempting to ascertain if that were so for the 
purpose of testing the bona fides of your claim of privilege under the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was any of your work illegal, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I havea reply ready, just a moment. 

(The witness consults with counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. I want to state that I have never, as I view it, in- 
dulged in any illegal work during my entire life. 

However, I claim the privilege of the fifth amendment, nevertheless, 
in all of this area. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, if the witness never engaged in any 
illegal work in his life, it is very difficult to see how the fifth amend- 
ment privilege would apply with respect to a question as to what his 
work was in a particular period. 

I, therefore, ask that, notwithstanding his objection and his claim 
of privilege, the witness be ordered and directed to answer the question 
as to what his nonteaching work was after he returned from the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator JouHnston. You are ordered and directed to answer that 
question, overruling your objections, of course. 

Mr. Jonson. This is a direct effort, it seems to me, to deprive me of 
my constitutional rights by using words like “incrimination,” and 
so on. 

The fifth amendment says that I cannot be compelled to testify 
against myself; this is the wording, and I am relying on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. The question is whether, having been ordered to 
answer, notwithstanding your objection and your claim of privilege, 
you still refuse to answer ? 

Mr. Jounson. I still decline on the same grounds. 

Mr. Sourwrne. The record stands. 

Mr. Johnson, have you now told us all of your teaching experience ? 

Mr. Jonnson. All of my college teaching experience; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever teach elsewhere? 

Mr. Jounson. I have taught privately. 

(The witness consults with counsel. ) 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you teach at the Communist Party School in 
New York? 

Mr. Jounson. Concerning that I will have to claim the privilege of 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you ever connected with the American Com- 
mittee for Struggle Against War? 

Mr. Jounson. I think under the circumstances and in view of the 
direction of the questions, I had better claim the fifth amendment there, 
too. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you, Mr. Johnson, a member of the Reception 
Committee for the Soviet Flyers under the auspices of the Friends 
of the Soviet Union, USA Section ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, I don’t remember anything of that sort. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Were you a member of the League of American 
Writers at any time? 

Mr. Jounson. I testified in executive session that I was for a short 
time. 

Mr. Sourwine. When was that? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that was in the early 1930’s; I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was the League of American Writers known to you 
to be a Communist-dominated organization ? 

Mr. Jounson. I will have to claim the privilege of the fifth amend- 
ment on that question. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Were you a member of the National Committee for 
the Defense of Political Prisoners? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer, the same reason. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who signed a call 
for the support to the National Student League in 1932? 

Mr. JoHnson. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever know Edwin P. Banta? 

Mr. Jonnson. Sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever know Edwin P. Banta, B-a-n-t-a? 

Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever know John Lautner ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that Edwin P. Banta and John Laut- 
ner have on different occasions identified you as a former member of 
the Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I will have to decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson or the same O. C. 
Johnson who signed a call for the purpose of organizing a Communist 
Party in America under the date of July 7, 1919? 

Mr. JouHnson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. How old were you in 1919? 

Mr. Jounson. In 1919 I was 29; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, have you ever been a candidate for 
public office on the Communist Party ticket ? 

Mr. Jounson. As I told you in executive session, I don’t recall ever 
being such. But in any case, I would have to decline to answer on the 
basis of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was can- 
didate for the assembly in New York, Communist Party ticket in 1933 ? 

Mr. Jonson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you are same Oakley Johnson who was a can- 
didate for the State senate in New York on the Communist Party 
ticket in 1934? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was in 1955, 
in the wintertime, an instructor at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what the Jefferson School of Social 
Science is? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Where did you live in the State of Louisiana? 
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Mr. Jounson. I lived in the city of New Orleans. Part of the time 
I lived in—on the campus of Dillard University. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you a member of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., while you were a professor at Dillard University ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who criticized the 
United States Supreme Court for upholding a contempt verdict 
against Eugene Dennis, Communist party leader ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, are we to understand that when the 
witness declines to answer, as he has said several times to these later 
questions, that he does so on the basis of the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct; on the basis of the fifth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

Senator Jonnston. For the record. 

Senator Hruska. Could we construe that or will the record be 
construed that way, unless there is a contrary statement by the witness 
or his counsel ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, have you continued to take an active 
interest in Communist causes in Louisiana since you have left that 
State? 

Mr. Jounson. Refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was the pro- 
visional chairman of the Committee To Defend Grady Jenkins and 
Junesh Jenkins, New Orleans Communists who were accused of hav- 
ing violated the Louisiana law against anarchists and subversive 
elements ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. 

(The witness consults with counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I decline to answer on that also. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who wrote an 
article on the case of Junesh and Grady Jenkins? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who signed a 
defense appeal in behalf of Sam Darcy, a leading Communist in 1940? 

Mr. Jonson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was a sup- 
porter of the Tallentire Jubilee Committee, endorsed by Lodge 500 
of the International Workers Order ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you know Norman Tallentire ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who has written 
for the Daily People’s World? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you written for the Worker? 

Mr. Jonson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you written for Soviet Russia Today ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. For the New Masses? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. For the Communist ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. For any other Communist publication ? 

(The witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. JoHnson. That is not a very specific question. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am sorry. I did not phrase that question fully. 
I will rephrase the question. Have you written for Communist publi- 
cations other than the Daily People’s World, the Worker, Soviet 
Russia Today, the New Masses, and the Communist ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer on the same basis. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the Oakley Johnson who was the author of 
a book entitled “The Day Is Coming,” published by International 
Publishers, and being the biography of Charles E. Ruthenberg, the 
former executive secretary of the Communist Party of the U.S. A.? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know Charles E. Ruthenberg? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who proposed a 
series of biographies dealing with Communist heroes? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, have you given financial support of 
the Communist press? 

Mr. Jonnson. What is that question ? 

mer Sourwine. Have you given financial support to the Communist 
press ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you have made contributions to the Communist 
Party or to the Communist press, have you listed those contributions 
on your income-tax returns ? 

Mr. Jonnson. May I consult with counsel, please ? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jounson. My income tax is not very large, and I just take the 
general exemptions allowed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was listed 
in the Daily Worker of September 21, 1955, on page 1, as a contributor 
to the Daily Worker fund ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was listed 
in the Daily Worker of January 22, 1943, on page 4, as a participant 
in a subscription drive for the Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you solicit funds for Grady and Junesh Jen- 
kins, as mentioned in the National Guardian of May 6, 1957, pages 2 
and 10? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who was director 
and executive secretary of the Louisiana Civil Rights Congress, as 
mentioned in the Daily Worker of April 11, 1950, on page 3? 

Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been connected with the Louisiana 
Civil Rights Congress? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever have a passport, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I had. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Have you had more than one? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have a passport issued May 16, 1937? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t—I had a passport about that time, but I don’t 
remember that I had one issued on that date. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many different passports have you held, Mr. 
Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have had two. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you use both of them to go abroad ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what occasions was this, or when was it ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to consult with counsel for a moment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. Now, what was your question ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was the occasions on which you used 
your two passports. 

Mr. Jounson. I went the first time in the spring of 1935, and the 
second—intending to stay a few weeks, and stayed 2 years when I 

ot a job. The second time was in the summer of 1939, just before 
World War II. 

Mr. Sourwine. And where did you go then ? 

Mr. Jounson. To the Soviet Union. I led a group, a touring group, 
for a 30-day visit. I was the organizer of the group. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that touring group organized by the Commu- 
nist Party? 

Mr. Jounson. I have to decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the same Oakley Johnson who lived at 56 
West 104th Street, New York City, and at 52 West 93d Street in New 
York City on two different occasions ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. 

(The witness confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Sourwiye. Mr. Johnson, did you ever vote in an election in 
the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not that I—no, certainly—I don’t recall. I think 
not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, do you know the organization World 
Tourists, Inc. ? 

Mr. Jounson. Please repeat the question. 

‘ Mr. Sourwine. Do you know the organization World Tourists, 
ne. ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, just a moment. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jounson. I think I will have to decline to answer that on the 
same basis, the same reason. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Did you know World Tourists, Inc., to be a travel 
agency which existed from 1929 to 1940 which served mainly for the 
purpose of facilitating the travel of Communist agents from this 
country to countries abroad ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I will certainly have to decline to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know Jacob Golos? 
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Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that Jacob Golos’ real name was 
Jacob Raisin ? 

Mr. Jounson. Was what? 

Mr. Sourwine. Jacob R-a-i-s-i-n? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that Jacob Golos was head of World 
Tourists, Inc. ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwing, I will state, Mr. Chairman, that the record indi- 
cates that Jacob Golos pleaded guilty to an indictment, along with 
World Tourists, Inc., in March 1940, to the charge.of failing to regis- 
ter as an agent of the Soviet Government. He received a fine of 
$500, and a jail sentence of 4 months to 1 year, as a result of which 
he later was placed on probation. 

Golos is the man, the chairman will remember, who. was later iden- 
tified as the head of an espionage underground movement which op- 
erated in Washington, D. C. 

Were you, Mr. Johnson, ever employed by World Tourists, Inc. ? 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jounson. I think I will have to decline to reply to that ques- 
tion. I don’t exactly know what the question means. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question is quite clear. It is as to whether you 
were ever employed by World Tourists, Inc., the organization that has 
been here identified. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, did you, in 1937, procure a ticket for 
foreign travel through World Tourists, Inc. ? 

Mr. Jounson. I will have to decline to answer, but I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Sourwine. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that the committee is 
in possession of a photostatic copy of the ledger of World Tourists, 
Inc., which includes a number of entries which are somewhat cryptic, 
with respect to which we hope this witness may be able to shed some 
light. 

In this World Tourists cashbook dated June 1935, there appears 
under the name of Oakley Johnson an entry in the amount of $25. 

Can you tell us what that refers to, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935, running to April 1936, there are a 
number of entries. 

June 1935, there is an entry Oakley Johnson, $10. Can you tell 
us what that was about? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment, please. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jounson. I must decline to answer these detailed questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935, there is an entry in this cash book, So- 
meet Conaui QO. Johnson, $11. Can you tell us what the entry was 
about ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935, there is an entry, Oakley Johnson, 
$89.50. Can you tell us what that entry was about? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline to answer. 
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Mr. Sourwine. June 1935, there is another entry, Oakley Johnson, 
$40. Can you tell us what that entry was about ? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline. 

Mr. Sovurwine. June 1935, there is an entry, deposits, $1,453.74. 
Can you tell us what that entry was about? 

Mr, Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935, an entry, Dr. Oakley Johnson, $25. Can 
you tell us what that entry is about? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935 there was an entry, Dr. Oakley Johnson, 
$30. Can you tell us what that entry was about? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline. 

Mr. Sourwine. June 1935 there was an entry, Dr. Oakley Johnson, 
$80.60. Can you tell us what that entry was about? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you ever pay World Tourists any money for 
transportation ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. 

(The witness confers with counsel. ) 

Mr. Jounson. I think I will simply have to decline to answer these 
questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, I will tell you that in the cashbook 
of World Tourists, Inc., there is what is headed as the “A. Blake 
account.” Do you know what the A. Blake account referred to? 

Mr. Jounson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Did you ever know an individual known as A. 
Blake? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwint. Mr. Johnson, do you know Phillip Olmstead or 
a you know Phillip Olmstead, of 52 West 93d Street, New York 

ity ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrine. I will tell you by way of refreshing your recollec- 
tion that one Phillip Olmstead, giving the address of 52 West 93d 
Street, was the identifying witness when you secured a passport in 
May 1937. Doesthat refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Jounson. I still decline to answer any questions along that line. 
One moment, please. 

(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you finished your consultation with counsel ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you made any change in your position ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is there, to your knowledge, a real person whose 
real name is Phillip Olmstead ? 

Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I offer for the record an article from 
the Worker of April 20, 1958, pages 8 and 9, under the heading “Life 
and Work of Ruthenberg,” being a review of the book, The Day Is 
Coming, the life and work of Charles E. Ruthenberg, by Oakley C. 
Johnson, and I ask that this may go into the record at this time. 

— Jounston. Is that the book that he acknowledged that he 
wrote 
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Mr. Sourwine. You did acknowledge writing that book, did you 
not? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. May this goin? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 42” and reads 
as follows :) 

Exuisit No. 42 


LIFE AND WoRK OF RUTHENBERG 


The Day Is Coming—the Life and Work of Charles B. Ruthen- 
berg, by Oakley C. Johnson, International Publishers, $3. 


By Art Shields 


This is an inspiring story of a great fighter for socialism. And it comes at the 
right moment in history. For socialism is triumphantly advancing today. It is 
raising the living standards of nearly 1 billion men, women, and children. It 
is protecting the independence of former colonial nations and preserving world 
peace. It is demonstrating to the whole world that working people need not 
be exploited by capitalists any longer. And we’re proud of Americans who had 
the courage and vision to fight for the future, 3, 4,and 5 decades ago, 

This is a very American story. It springs out the workingclass quarters of 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Charles E. Ruthenberg grew up. It is alive with the 
details of the American class struggle. And it gives the very American back- 
ground of the Communist Party, which chose Ruthenberg as its pioneer leader. 

That American class struggle background runs through Oakley Johnson’s 
story. And it had to do so. For no country has such an aggressive capitalist 
class as the United States of America. No land has seen more militant strike 
struggles. And Ruthenberg—with all his immense vitality—was in the midst of 
the class struggle from the time he joined the Socialist Party in 1908, a half 
century ago. 

To me, however, the most exciting pages deal with Ruthenberg’s political 
development. And Johnson does an excellent job in showing how he matured 
into a Communist leader. He wasn’t a readymade leader; and no leaders are. 
For he came up the ladder of experience and study, testing his ideas on each rung 
of the ladder. 

The idea-testing began in his father’s home. The old man was a lakefront long- 
shoreman, who loved philosophical discussions. And the home was a forum 
for ideas on Sunday when William Bengsch, the cobbler, who made John D. 
Rockefeller’s shoes to order, came in for a talkfest on Kant, Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer, Hegel, and Goethe and Schiller with Papa Ruthenberg and other friends. 

But young Ruthenberg didn’t become a Socialist until years after he went to 
work for wages at 14. His ideas kept growing, however. He was reading 
Emerson, Ingersoll, Thoreau, Wendell Phillips, Walt Whitman and Tom Paine, 
and arguing with a Socialist friend. 

That was a stirring political period. And Johnson catches its spirit well. 
The trusts—that rose at the turn of the century—were in the saddle. But their 
seat was shaky at first. They were under fire from the muckraking maga- 
zines, and from middleclass trustbusting politicians. And young Ruthenberg 
was somewhat confused for awhile. But he thought his way out with the 
help of Karl Marx and the rising Socialist Party. 

Years later a prosecutor asked Ruthenberg how be became a Socialist. 

“Through the Cleveland Public Library,” he replied. 

That’s where he got Marx’s Capital, with its explanation of how the worker is 
robbed at the point of production. 

That was a turning point in Ruthenberg’s life. And he kept his eyes fixed on 
the goal of socialism from the day he joined the Socialist Party. His hatred of 
capitalism, and his vision of the Cooperative Commonwealth that is to be, ran 
through almost every speech he made after that. 

And I wish that some friends, who tend to forget the Socialist future in the 
hurly-burly of the daily struggle, would get the Ruthenberg outlook. 

The early chapters have a special appeal to me. But the story of Ruthenberg’s 
development after he joined the party is more dramatic in some ways. For now 
he was developing in action. 
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Ruthenberg became a party man in the finest sense of the word. He plunged 
with joy into Socialist activity when his regular day’s work was done. And he 
spent the rest of the evening talking to crowds at busy street corners, or bent 
over an article that he was doing for Ohio Socialist papers, or threshing things 
out with comrades at committee meetings. 

By 1910 Ruthenberg was a recognized Socialist leader. By 1911 he was shak- 
ing up Cleveland’s political life with his attacks on the gas and transit monopo- 
lies as the party’s candidate for mayor. And by 1912 he netted 87,000 votes as 
the party’s standard bearer in the gubernatorial election. That was a big total 
when women couldn’t vote. 

But Ruthenberg was also gaining political wisdom in internal party struggles. 
For middle-class bureaucrats infested top State and National committees. They 
forgot the people’s real enemies and struck at comrades, who were carrying on 
militant class-struggle activities instead. And they came into collision with 
Ruthenberg as a matter of course. 

The showdown began in 1912. And Oakley Johnson gives valuable glimpses of 
this chapter of history, which the schoolbooks ignore. The Socialist Party was 
then at its peak. It had more than 100,000 dues-paying members. Its candi- 
date, Debs—a leftwinger—was about to poll nearly a million votes. And middle- 
class bureaucrats such as Morris Hillquit, the rich New York lawyer, and Victor 
Berger, the Milwaukee publisher, wanted to swing this powerful political move- 
ment into safe reformist channels that were Socialist in little more than name. 

The fight between left and right was a forerunner of the struggles that led 
to the formation of the Communist Party later. Ruthenberg emerged from this 
early struggle as a spokesman of the rising left marxist forces. By 1917 he was 
the party’s outstanding left leader. 

That was a year to try men’s souls. Big business was plunging America into 
the blood bath of the First World War. And the revolutionary Socialists, with 
Debs and Ruthenberg in the lead, were fighting back. And Ruthenberg not only 
helped to draft the party’s antiwar declaration, he opposed the butchers in 
speeches and articles as well. 

Johnson’s grimmest pages now follow. Ruthenberg was strung up by the 
wrists for 10 hours at a time, when he began a 1-year prison sentence. And he 
might have perished in the Canton bastille if a Socialist delegation hadn’t come 
to the gates in time. But Ruthenberg kept on fighting. We see him leading a 
hundred thousand demonstrators in Cleveland in that memorable May Day of 
1919, which Army tanks and mounted cops finally broke up. And the Communist 
Party was born in that tempestuous year, when American troops were invading 
Soviet Russia and hundreds of thousands of American workers were striking at 
home. 

More grim chapters follow, as Ruthenberg goes to prison again and again 
as a Communist leader. But they are glorious chapters too. And one is 
reminded of Dimitroff’s defiance of the Nazis when one reads Ruthenberg’s 
statement to the New York court as he was about to be sentenced to 5 to 10 
years for his Socialist beliefs : 

“I realized from the beginning of the trial,” said Ruthenberg, “* * * that 
this court, and all the instruments of this court, are merely a part of that 
organization of force which we call the capitalist state.” 

And the court’s judgment, said Ruthenberg is— 

“* * * » case of class justice, a case of the use of the organized force of the 
state * * * to suppress the desires of those who today are suffering under 
the oppression of the present system. I will accept the sentence in the same 
spirit of defiance, realizing that I go to prison because of support of a great 
principle, that will triumph in spite of the courts, in spite of all the organiza- 
tion of the capitalist class.” 

Ruthenberg never faltered because he knew the people’s day is coming. 

And I hope readers will repeat these lines of Ruthenberg’s favorite poet, 
William Morris, the British Socialist, over and over. They are lines that 
Ruthenberg used to repeat again and again: 


“Come, join the only battle wherein no man can fail. 
Where who so fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail. 
Ah, come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least, we know. 
That the dawn and the day is coming, and forth the banners go.” 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the witness if he is the 
same Oakley Johnson who wrote the letter to the New York Daily 
Worker which was printed at page 4 in the issue of Thursday, Novem- 
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ber 15, 1956, the clipping which I now send to the witness and show 
him ? 

(Showing document to witness. ) 

Mr. Jounson. What is your question ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you the Oakley Johnson who wrote that letter? 

Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the text of this letter, 
which has been shown the witness, be inserted in the record as bein 
the article which was shown him in respect to which he has declined 
to answer. 

Senator Jounston. It shall be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 43” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExuHisiT No. 43 


[Daily Worker, New York, Thursday, November 15, 1956] 
Mork DISCUSSION AND Stupy NEEDED ON HUNGARY 


Epiror, DariLty WoRKER: I sat in the visitors’ section of the hall of the General 
Assembly last Sunday evening (November 4), when the situation in Hungary 
was being debated, and I listened to the delegate of the Union of South Africa, 
where apartheid is a basic principle of government, assail the Soviet Union 
for oppressing another people. Then the delegate of Franco Spain, where fascism 
survives, did likewise, and the delegates of France, even then killing Algerians 
and invading Egypt, and of England, invading Egypt and holding down the 
peoples of Cyprus, Malaya, and Kenya—all hailing the human rights they them- 
selves are violating as a matter of course and have been violating for many 
years. All got applause. There were boos (not many) only for the delegate of 
the U. 8. S. R. 

I left the Assembly hall a little sick at all this, and the next morning I read 
the Daily Worker editorial (November 5): “The action of the Soviet troops 
in Hungary does not advance but retards the development of socialism. * * *” 
I have in general agreed with the Daily Worker position, but as I considered 
the implications of this sweeping statement, made without qualification or refer- 
ence to the present situation, I wanted to ask my good friends, John Gates and 
Alan Max, whether they would have voted for the Lodge resolution in the 
General Assembly, condemning the U. S. S. R. and calling for U. N. investigation 
and possible intervention. When I read the CP statement on Poland and 
Hungary. (November 5), I felt like asking its signers that same question. 

Before I could get this letter ready to mail, the Daily Worker of November 7 
came, containing Alan Max’s column explaining and in part qualifying the 
editorial statement of November 5. It is good, but I am sending this letter to 
the editor anyhow, for I feel we all need to do more thinking and talking on 
these problems. More discussion and study and fewer categorical and abruptly 
asserted conclusions are what we need right now, in my opinion. 

Allow me to mention a few things that are obvious enough, but which have 
not been put in proper relationship: 

(1) The immediate fact is that Fascist reaction did in these last few days 
attempt to take over Hungary, and was in danger of doing it. This fact at the 
moment takes precedence over the undoubted fact that serious mistakes were 
made during the previous 10 years. I for one, don’t want the Soviet troops 
withdrawn until this danger is past. 

(2) A glance at the map shows that Hungary has a boundary line with 
Austria, and that beyond Austria is West Germany, in which, as the Daily 
Worker has often told us, many of Hitler’s coworkers are back in the Govern- 
ment, the Communist Party is illegal, and many Fascist refugees have been 
kept on hand. On page 37 of the Times quoted above is a story in which Chan- 
cellor Julius Raab of Austria expresses concern about “reports broadcast 
abroad that planeloads of armed men had flown into Hungary from Austria.” 
He denied them. But I, personally, am as worried as Chancellor Raab, because I 
look at those western boundaries, and those roads leading toward Budapest from 
the West. 

(3) And then, while we’re looking at the past and its mistakes, let us take 
note of some facts which were not mistakes. The Daily Worker editorial 
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(November 5) says, “As long as American military bases ring the globe, the 
cold war continues,” Right, and have we forgotten that the U. S. S. R. withdrew 
some time ago from its base in China and a few months ago from its base in 
Finland? Unilaterally, too. Did the United States respond by withdrawing 
from an equal number of its bases? Has it yet withdrawn from the American 
base in Iceland, where the people voted for the removal of American troops? On 
the contrary, the American Government has gleefully noted the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Soviet bases, only waiting, apparently, for more withdrawals. 
Soviet troops will undoubtedly withdraw soon from other countries (I’m sorry 
this wasn’t foreseen and carried out earlier), and that will leave only East 
Germany with Soviet troop bases. But let’s not shout for their instantaneous 
withdrawal. Let us rather, as the Daily Worker itself is doing, advocate strongly 
a five-power summit meeting, where a firm world basis will permit a simultaneous 
settlement of the troubles in all areas. 
OAKLEY JOHNSON. 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Johnson, I show you a letter which was printed 
in the Daily Worker of October 5, 1958, on page 9, bearing the printed 
signature, “Oakley Johnson.” The caption is “Party History,” and 
I will ask if you are the Oakley Johnson who wrote that letter ? 

Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Sourwrng. I ask that this also be inserted in the record the 
same way as the previous article. 

Senator Jounston. It shall be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Exuipit No. 44 


PARTY HISTORY 
New York. 


EDITOR, THE WORKER: Members of the Communist Party, and of all groups, 
studying the history of the party in connection with its 39th anniversary, are 
to be felicitated on the excellent summary prepared by the party’s New York 
State educational department. 

It is a 10-page mimeographed document, dated September 12, 1958, in which 
the historic stages of party development right down to September of this year 
are presented under 12 heads, clearly and interestingly expounded. This is the 
most up-to-date brief outline of party history available right now, and is the best, 
so far as my experience goes, in the concrete and practical handling of the 
facts. 

The party’s origin and struggles, the conditions under which it has developed 
and is now developing in theory and organization, its contributions over the 
years and its battles against opportunism and revisionism, and the recent party 
crisis which is now being successfully overcome—including attacks by rightist 
and ultraleft deserters, as well as by the Government—are narrated with a com- 
pleteness surprising in so brief a treatment. The paper does not neglect dis- 
cussion of the party’s Own mistakes, which are pointed out, and it includes 
thoughtful differentiations, for example, between democratic discussion and fac- 
tionalism, and between criticism of work on the one hand and anarchistic opposi- 
tion to party policy on the other. It indicates something which should be obvious 
to all who are alert to current conditions in the United States: that the need for 
the Communist Party is now greater than at any time in its 39 years of history. 

A feature is the citing of significant references (even from non-Communist 
sources) which help to demonstrate certain facts. 

The author of the paper even found time to scan the foreign press for material, 
and quotes the Chinese Communist Party—from the new publication, Peking 
Review, June 17, 1958—which said, in its crushing retort to the Tito revisionists: 
“History will ultimately prove that, though the United States Communist Party, 
which adheres to the truth, is now small, it is a really vital living force and has 
a great future.” 

The document gives a list of basic references, comprising some 16 titles, for use 
in study. The party—and that means the party members—can use it right now 
to carry on a great rebuilding and revitalizing drive. And I, personally, would 
like to see it made into a printed pamphlet—after being revised and, possibly, 
somewhat expanded—for the widest distribution. 


OAKLEY JOHNSON. 
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Mr. Sourwine. I will show you one more letter, Mr. Johnson. This 
is from the Daily Worker of December 10, 1957. The caption is, 
“Thirty-three Years of Struggle,” the printed signature is “Oakley 
Johnson.” In an editorial note it states: 


The writer of the foregoing is author of The Day Is Coming, a biography of 
Charles E. Ruthenberg being released this month by International Publishers. 


I will ask if you are the Oakley Johnson who wrote that letter? 
Mr. Jounson. I decline to answer. 


Mr. Sourwine. But you are the,Oakley Johnson who wrote the 
biography of Ruthenberg? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I wrote the biography of Ruthenberg. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that this letter also go into the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. It will be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 45” and reads 
as follows :) 

Exursit No. 45 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


Epitor, DAILY WorKER: In subscribing again to the Daily Worker, as has long 
been my custom, I invite your readers to look back 35 years to the epic struggle 
that gave it birth. I would particularly recall to them the great eagerness with 
which Charles E. Ruthenberg, chief founder of the Communist Party, labored 
to launch the Daily. 

Ruthenberg had founded three newspapers back in Cleveland in the old Socialist 
days. First was the Cleveland Socialist, a weekly, which he edited before he 
became local organizer. Then came a mimeographed Party Bulletin, gotten out 
for a year while the party organization was climbing out of a financial crisis, 
at the time he first accepted the combined job of secretary and organizer of loca. 
Cleveland. Next he established the Socialist News, which was one of the 
predecessors of the Daily Worker. (The other predecessors of the DW were 
the Ohio Socialist, the Toiler and the Daily Worker’s namesake, the old Worker, 
a weekly paper which predated the famous New York Call, first English Socialist 
daily in the United States.) 

The first explicit announcement of an intention to launch a daily paper was 
on February 2, 1922, across the masthead of the initial issue of the Worker (our 
own Worker, you understand). Right on the front page were the words, “This, 
the first issue of the Worker, is the advance agent of the Daily Worker.” 

That was just publicity. The actual first formal move to set up the paper 
was a resolution at the Workers Party convention in January 1923, which called 
for an English Language Daily to appear on November 7 that same year. From 
then on there was a battle for funds such as you never saw. But even so, the 
Daily wasn’t actually born till a couple of months later yet, January 15, 1924, 
about a year after the resolution to establish it, and two years after the Worker 
had prophesied it. 

During the months that followed there were news stories, editorials, cartoons, 
meetings, exhortations, constant toil, heavy sacrifices—to found the Daily Worker. 
“Without It You Cannot Fight!” declared a Robert Minor cartoon, and right 
alongside was a signed Ruthenberg editorial describing the Daily as ‘an absolute 
necessity.” But $100,000 had to be raised to make the paper a reality! 

Those who have “a monopoly of the news,” Ruthenberg wrote, “can go a long 
way toward controlling the opinions as well as the understanding” of the 
workers. It was “inconceivable,” he declared, that American workers could 
defend their own interests without “at least one great daily newspaper.” To 
raise money and help get the Daily Worker started, he insisted, was the “most 
important Communist duty.” 

When at last the DW actually appeared, congratulations came from many 
countries, east and west, and, here at home, from liberals and radicals alike. 
Friendly notices in The Freeman and The Nation greeted the Daily’s birth. 
(The London Daily Worker, by the way, was founded after ours was.) 
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Now 33 years later, the Daily Worker is in the worst crisis of its life, and, we 
may say, must be born again. It needs to be again made the essential weapon 
and tool of the workers vanguard. To accomplish this, the necessary funds 
must be raised. It will be a lot easier to rescue and reanimate the paper we 
have than to launch a new one from scratch—if we let THIS Daily Worker die. 


OAKLEY JOHNSON. 
12/5/57. 


EprrorrAL Notr.—The writer of the foregoing letter is author of The Day Is 
Coming, a biography of Charles E. Ruthenberg being released this month by 
International Publishers. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no further questions of this witness at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. I think the witness should be excused. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Hruska. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. This completes your testimony, if you haven’t 
anything further to say. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Senator JoHnston. We will now go into executive session, so we will 
ask everyone who is not connected with the committee to please retire. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to go into 
executive session. ) 
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